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PYTHAGORAS. 


N Pythagoras the two poles of existence are united. He does not 
rest solely in the unitary, losing the world in God, forgetting 
form, forgetting number, like Parmenides, like Spinoza, but he holds 
upon both, and while he subordinates, he recognizes. All that we 
have of him indicates his mind of this structure. He duly honors the 
time element. He essays to work out the great mediation, and make 
the final conquest. Hence he is eminently of practical turn with 
all his speculative discernment, his oriental contemplation and re- 
pose. He is a man of detail as well as of meditation and central rest. 
He is intensely interested in the work of life, the problems of the 
world and of humanity. He measures all wisdom by its ability to 
translate and to realize. “He conceived the imposition of names on 
things to be the highest part of wisdom,” Cicero tells us. Some say 
that he introduced weights and measures among the Greeks. He 
probably greatly improved them, making more accurate determina- 
tions. He had great skill in mensuration, music, and healing ; and 
important discoveries in Sach of these arts are referred to him. The 
multiplication table long bore the name of “The Pythagorean table.” 
Passing by a smith’s forge one day, and noticing the difference in 
the sounds of the hammers, — the blending of some, but not all;— he 
catches the law of the measures and chords, and constructs the musi- 
cal scale. 
But in the themes of individual attainment and living, in the social 
questions, we find his highest essay and his finest merit. He wrought 
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upon the interests that belong to our daily and nearest life. How to 
gain freedom and perfect mastery ; how to subdue, and also to trans- 
form and possess the world ; how to realize the ideal in individual 
and social relation; how to make society a harmony and perfect 
whole, dissolving and blending all the discords in concord, so that it 
be beauty and a psalm, — these were his questions. 

We have seen a little in what manner he endeavored to give the 
individual spirit discipline and strength. Everything was religiously 
sought and used for the end of noblest culture, for the perfection of 
the human, so that it should bloom into the divine. The agencies 
should be carefully selected and employed that might take up gently, 
and surely, while mildly, train the young spirit up to possession, vir- 
tue, mastery. The mathematics stand on the confines of the visible 
and the spiritual, are the mean of the two worlds: in them the mind 
most fitly takes its first lessons for the supersensuous. They serve 
both for discipline and for exaltation ; they train, culture the mind, 
and also bear it aloft; they open into the temple of the infinite. So 
from these first steps it rises to strength and elevation, going through 
music, gymnastics, physics, dialectic, on to possession, character, God- 
likeness, highest of all. 

One cannot but admire his method. The day was to be begun re- 
ligiously, with reflection. In the morning, solitude, communings, 
thought, quickening. “We are the better,” says Pythagoras, “for 
approaching the gods.” Let the soul go considerately to the day, 
prepared and braced for what may come. Let it partake of the sac- 
raments, get refreshment and invigoration from consideration of the 
lives of saints, from maxims, from reading, music. Jamblichus says 
they accounted it “a tumultuous thing” to enter the presence of peo- 
ple as soon as they rose, before the spirit had come into posture for 
contact. Let there be review and improvement, all the work for the 
day carefully laid out, not too much undertaken, not too little 
accepted, so that each day have its purpose and its plan, and be made 
in some degree at least, accomplishment. There is recognition that 
we are in the midst of temptation, exposure. 


“ Awake my soul! be on thy guard’: 
Ten thousand foes arise, 
The hosts of sin are pressing hard 
To draw thee from the skies.” 


All the agencies may be invoked for arming, everything that can con- 
tribute to lift and to hold, to gain and keep the vantage for the soul. 
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The hymns from Hesiod and Thales promote tranquility, aid to poise, 
temperance, and a lively aspiration. The solitary walk, meditation, 
and conversation, the physical exercises, all are appetizing, help to 
impart and maintain tone to the spirit for its work through the day. 

Under such quickening, freshened by communion with God, with 
the essential and real, the disciple is to enter upon his work. Studies 
should be used in the morning, when the mind is fresh, and its per- 
ceptions more clear. They are also not labor only; but exhilaration, 
properly plied. They impart strength and a joyous pastime and de- 
light. But affairs have their claim, and must possess a place in all 
well-ordered living. We cannot escape the relations that bind us to 
the world of labor, of manual labor ; nor should we. The things after 
which the Gentiles seek, — what shall we eat, and wherewithal shall 
we be clothed ; the supply of the primal physical wants, — is a ques- 
tion for everybody. We must scrub and scour and do battle con- 
stantly with dust and dirt and deterioration. The work is relative, 
relates to higher, and is withal disciplinary and essential. It not un- 
frequently proves irksome, ungrateful, and very often withal exclu- 
sive, absorbing, and in such case also secular and belittling. It should 
be both earnest and poised, welcome but not ultimate, enlisting the 
powers, but not supremely filling the thought, and carrying captive all 
the affections and energies. It should be worship, but subordinate, 
holding constantly in eye the higher and ulterior end. 

Renunciation of labor, effort to eschew and escape it, and infoxica- 
tion in labor, \oss of possession, sobriety, manhood, in the toils and 
continuous manual pursuits of life, ave the twain vices of the world. 
They abound, the one or the other, everywhere. They are really not 
very remotely related to each other, for we find them not unfrequently 
present in the same person. Man’s destiny and function is to do: 
he decays, grows to mere sentimentalism and sickly effeminacy, if he 
apply not his strength to work and the homeliest tasks ; but his privi- 
lege and prerogative it is to descend to all from higher ground, and 
keep his hold and connection with the higher in all the battle of en- 
deavor. Truth exists to be translated, rendered into deed, made to 
bloom in history ; yet remains it superior, more and greater than all. 

Upon this problem of labor, Pythagoras expended his most earnest 
exertion. The latter part of the day, in the society, was to be given 
to affairs. “ They endeavored to manage everything in the afternoon.” 
This was dictated, probably, by the consideration that then the mental * 
powers are less vivacious, less adapted therefore to the finer studies, 
and the frame stands more in need of the manual diversions and ex- 
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ercises. But descending into work with all earnestness and zeal, the 
perfect poise and possession must be kept. Consideration, remem- 
brance, must be maintained. There must be frequent returns, use of 
the reminders, as frequent as the needs of the spirit require. 

One must remember that nothing can, without his consent, inter- 
pose between him and his soul’s communion and life ; that circum- 
stance cannot take away the supreme presence. Remember’ that 
everywhere he can work upon ideals, and make realizations ;— 


“ Where’er they seek thee thou art found, 
And every place is holy ground ; ”— 
Must remember that things are related, and that every step towards 
supply of the body, not to be regarded for any moment as end, con- 
duces for supply of the spiritual: must remember, that through labor 
comes discipline and posture ; that it is far better, through exertion 
in any direction, to gain such tone and awakening of the powers as 
put us in position readily to endeavor and to do, than, through sitting 
still, to fall into torpor or low vitality. Remember that work consoli- 
dates, that it puts the needed restrictions, favors revolving and essen- 
tial possession: that there is nothing that so compacts and fastens, 
makes our own our meditations and attainments, as this agency. Re- 
member, too, that the life is more than meat; that every hour an ul- 
terior beckons us on ; and so keep constantly the end in view, and 
avoid by all means every intoxication. If he have, as many may, legit- 
imate ulterior tasks and labors in whose performance he delights, 
and to which he looks as his proper life-work, let him keep his eye 
fixed, refusing to forget himself or become absorbed or pre-occupied 
in this subordinate and relative. So he is to be in the world, and not 
of the world ; working in time, but reposing in the eternal. “ Into 
the same stream,” says Heraclitus, speaking of our mundane exis- 
tence, “we descend, and we do not descend”: it applies with equal 
truth as the norm of life in the sphere of work. 

So Pythagoras attempted to lay out the day, doing both with sobri- 
ety and wisdom, meeting adequately all the duties, and suffering 
never anything to touch the purity of the soul. He would fitly appor- 
tion and correlate all, lower with higher, physical with spiritual, see- 
ing with doing, work with relaxation, alternating and supplementing, 
so that the life itself should become harmony and full, constant vic- 

tory. What a problem it was and still is! 
The close of the day was spent quietly in review, reminiscence of 
the lessons and experiences, and free composing social intercourse. 
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There were walks, not solitary as in the morning, but two or three 
going together ; then baths and washing; then the evening repast, 
which they always finished before the setting of the sun. They sat 
down in companies of not more than ten persons. There were liba- 
tions and reading, “Their custom was, that the youngest among 
them should read; and the eldest should, as president, order what 
and how he should read. When they were to depart, he who filled 
the wine poured forth to them in libation ; and, during the libation, 
the eldest of them declared these things: That none should hurt or 
kill a domestic plant or fruit ; besides that they should speak well 
and think reverently of the Gods, of demons and heroes, likewise of 
parents and benefactors ; assist law, and oppose rebellion. This said, 
every one departed to his house.” 

The studies appertained to all human relations, especially to the 
social. The significance of the family, the church, the state ; the true 
ideal, and the happiest way of attaining or approaching it — these 
were their themes. It is said that Pythagoras aimed at the moral and 
political regeneration of the lower Italian cities. It is certain that his 
school were occupied much in public affairs, and that subsequently 
some of them held positions of high public trust. Politics (aoditma) 
were morality, and ethics found its true scope and home in the state, 
according to a widely disseminated Greek idea, which was fully 
shared by Pythagoras. It is difficult now to say what were the Pyth- 
agorean mysteries. They seem to have been strongly of religious 
cast, and were very esoteric. Perhaps they aimed to unfold the final 
secret of being, lift the veil from Isis, and hint,so far as it is possible 
for intimation and symbol to go, the unknown and the ineffable. Rit- 
ter says, “ They rested undoubtedly upon some religious view of the 
relation of the human to the divine.” 

Was there ever a society instituted, looking more directly, and, we 
may also say, skillfully, to the true and fit ends of living? Here was 
discipline, culture, a high essay at realization, at work in the largest 
and most difficult of all arts, one in which success marks any man as 
in superlative degree a masttr among his fellows. For we are of those 
who deem that realizing, embodying, and expressing, in life, in institu- 
tions, is the grandest, most accomplished work any one can perform. 
It is the test of one’s greatness, that he should be able to translate, — 
to give the statement, and make the application, the successful ex- 
pression as well of a high, all-vital truth. Here was a church, founded 
not for mere meditation and withdrawal, not to cultivate inner piety 
merely, or to set off the kingdom of heaven from the world of affairs, 
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and keep its votaries devout and uncontaminated in that sanctuary, 
not a speculative and bookish school merely, but a church for work, 
for culture, and for action. It was in this respect distinguished ; 
stands almost utterly alone in history. 

What we want in our teachers and saints is not abdication, but con- 
quest: not ascetics and eremites, men withdrawing from the social re- 
lations and exposures of life, from the family, from society, or setting 
their religious life apart from these ; but dwelling in them, showing 
how we may live divinely as husbands, fathers, citizens, with the en- 
grossments and cares of normal human life. Pythagoras attempted 
that. He would shun the intoxication and wreck that overtake so 
many, ay, well-nigh all who mingle in the active relations and busi- 
nesses, show how to possess and enjoy soberly in the right measure, 
and still honor fully the ties that bound him as a man to family and 
society, — make the translation down to the minutest details of living. 
Both in maxim and character he essayed to do this. 

We have long felt that there was something — shall we say defec- 
tive ?—— incomplete, in the good Jesus. He was a renunciant: he set 
his foot upon all ; held family, possessions, and apparently also the 
settled industrial pursuits, in light esteem. His word was, Forsake all, 
and pursue the kingdom of heaven: go forth as signs and witnesses, 
and gird yourselves to suffer and to die. He was an itinerant, a so/- 
itaire, a bachelor ; never attempting, or, so far as we know, wishing, to 
fix himself in a home, and to realize in it the domestic life and rela- 
tions. Christianity historically has erred in the same way, and doubt- 
less far worse than ev¢r its early founders dreamed. It has gone into 
eremitism and monasticism, looked coldly upon the world, or averted 
its eye with renunciation and dread, and built up a saintship that 
lacked practical strength and character. To this hour the shadow of 
the same superstition is upon it: it encourages and enjoins depreca- 
tion and withdrawal, rather than mingling, stern battle and conquest. 
It needs still to be evangelized with a better gospel. 

It may be said of Jesus, and we doubt not truly, that he came in an 
exigency, in an hour of pressure and high demand, one that called 
for all heroism and sacrifice, and that his course to the cross was 
pointed out by destiny. The order of the house is interrupted in a 
fire ; we throw out furniture, man the brakes, and rush to save. John 
Brown could not live in a land that tolerated slavery; and so, re- 
nouncing all that flesh holds dear, he must utter his protest, and seal 
it with blood. So it may be said of Jesus and those disciples, — that 
they were born to martyrdom, that they could not live in a land and 
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age so abounding in wickedness ; and therefore they stood forth stern 
prophets of God’s scathing truth, forbearing from family and home, 
and all the relations and amenities of domestic life, renouncing and 
suffering joyously. We hear Paul advising, out of regard to the pres- 
ent distress, not to marry.* 

But these times are exceptional, at least not normal for all. They 
are preliminary and as harbingers ; the Baptist dispensation prepara- 
tory to the kingdom. The mass of men must be ever manual workers, 
dwellers, companions, living under roof-trees, and busy providing for 
the primal necessities. With them, the great question must ever be, 
to realize amid these relations. There must be first ever integrity, con- 
secration, and fealty of spirit to righteousness and truth, — character 
and manliness held beyond all price. Then there must be symmetry, 
poise, reconciliation. Consequently the high lessons of great lovers 
and doers in this regard must eventually command the profoundest 
attention among mankind. How did this one realize where we daily 
live and find our ever-returning and gravest embarrassments? how 
' did he acquit himself as father, husband, tradesman, friend, and citi- 
zen? what were his ideals and exact methods? what did he build? 
To find a few such in history is excellent fortune ; that there should 
be any who had protractedly considered the matter, and attempted 
aught towards a solution for their fellows at large, shows a sobriety, 
and ripeness of the highest. For this is the final problem of all civili- 
zation: here comes the bloom, the consummate flower and perfection 
of every religion. . 

Christianity, as we have seen, certainly as a historical institution, 
has deeply failed to meet the requirement: it has shrunk away, and 
sounded retreat, where it should have stood forth, and wrought con- 
quest. The world has suffered indescribably in consequence of this 
insufficiency. Recent names among us, moreover, men who have 
been held, not unworthily, exalted teachers and masters in wisdom, 
have been guilty of the same mistake. It is easy to renounce, not 
difficult to attain or to hold when you have withdrawn from the ex- 
posure and temptation ; but*not so easy to take, wield, and possess. 
Thoreau builds his hut beside Walden Pond ; supplies, in most frugal 
and primitive way, his own primal necessities ; snaps his fingers at 





* Jesus withal, as we see, left history quite early. He can hardly be said to have 
manifested himself fully. What he might have been, had he remained longer ; 
how he would have thought, defined, essayed, on the problems of organization, it 
is now impossible to say. He has left no intimation of the direction his mind might 
take in that regard, 
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society ; and reproaches mankind for their servilities and bondage. 
But he realizes nothing in the social; demonstrates not how to live in 
house with wife, children, friends ; gives us no hint of the true me- 
dium for man living among men to attain. He is the monastic of the 
new dispensation. It was evasion, not solution and conquest. The 
home and the family are not worthless, and they are not without 
problems and trial. Marriage brings furrows, shows the cares that 
wear, and makes test of disposition. If you would do something 
effective for mankind, teach them that victory. Stern gospels need 
to be preached here undoubtedly ; for we are gross idolators, in 
bondage much to the beggarly elements. Our life is mean, and we 
know it. But the word presented is negative and partial, not affirma- 
tive and comprehending. We want solution, not attempted extinc- 
tion of the problefn. Tell us, if you will, how to live divinely and 
also humanly ; how both to subordinate and to cultivate, and sub- 
limely hold mastery, while we mingle and love and battle, — and we 
will be all ears to hear. 


Mr. Emerson, speaking from the heights of philosophy and letters, 
broadly intimates that there is something incongruous, even incom- 
patible, between thought and labor. He speaks of the American so- 
cialists of twenty years ago, as having been cured by stern experience 
of their “faith that scholarship and practical farming (with one’s own 
hands) could be united.” “The genius of reading and gardening 
are antagonistic, like vitreous and resinous electricity.” “The pale 
scholar leaves his desk to draw a freer breath and get a juster state- 
ment of his thought, in the garden walk. He stoops’ to pull up a 
purslain or a dock that is choking the young corn, and finds there 
are two ; close behind the last is a third ; he reaches out his hand to 
a fourth; behind that are four thousand and one. He is heated and 
untuned ; and by and by wakes up from his idiot dream of chickweed 
and red-root, to remember his morning thought, and to find that, with 
his adamantine purpose, he has been duped by a dandelion.”* To 
inculcate the lesson that no one should be diverted or beguiled from 
his object by any incident, that he should hold irresistibly to his 
intent, and that the outer surroundings should be adjusted as friend- 
lily as possible to the high inner purposes, — this is well: in con- 
veying that there is at bottom an unreconciled antagonism between 
thought and labor, it is pernicious. 





* Conduct of Life, pp. 99, 100. 
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For the multitude of men must always pull purslains in some ca- 
pacity. Life is such a battle, and there is no escape. Is there no 
redemption for these? Must they be doomed to be Gibeonites and 
clodhoppers, debarred from traveling the road of the higher improve- 
ment, able to reach the joys and possessions of the upper kingdom, 
only as they can renounce and escape their lot, and in surrendering 
to their lot, abdicating the privilege of the sons of God? This is too 
much like the aristocracy of some of the older philosophies. It has 
founded the castes of the world, and given rise to the antagonism, 
oppression, and revolts, that mark every chapter of history. Mr. 
Emerson would have done for us a better service had he shown how 
the solution is possible even here, how one might do his work and 
keep his possession still, maintain possession and also pursuit. Im- 
mersed in affairs, yet never for an instant absorbed ; attending fully to 
their duty, yet never forgetting or remitting to urge steadily on; hear- 
ing one’s thoughts still amid the jar of mills and the clangor of 
voices ; amid the intense occupation with tasks, pursuing ever and 
unbroken the mind’s aim. The world is yet to see this reconcilia- 
tion, and some of the best mental and spiritual performance amid 
sternest manual work; thought blooming amid labor, inditing of 
poetry over wash-tubs, and plowing and soaring amid rarest realms 
of contemplation, together and in one. 

I know the difficulty of always keeping the heart in the midst of 
these engrossments ; know the carking and consuming of labor ; 
know how often the resolves fail, and we go balked of our purpose : 
nevertheless, this all must be done, or the redemption of man is made 
impossible. 

This vicious persuasion is shared far too widely among our literary 
men. Hence, the thinkers and scholars are for most part a with- 
drawn class, dwelling remote from the homely tasks and burdens ; 
and, as a consequence, are literary merely or mainly, predominantly 
and rather coldly intellectual, richly furnished indeed with brain-cul- 
ture, learning, polished speech, and fine speculative discernments, but 
lacking a certain element, ths. warmth, freshness, blood, the vital near- 
ness and intimacy to the heart of humanity, which close relations and 
communion in labors with mankind alone can give. Their thought 
is too much of the arm-chair and the closet, smells of the confined 
study ; too little of the field and the work-shop, of the stern, unend- 
ing battle, and also glorious victory of life. They are not the medi- 
ators and mediums they should be for conveying the heavenly influ- 
ences to mankind, for they are not themselves sufficiently in electrical 
communication with their fellows. 
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We want the true medium, the equitable place found for the outer, 
the external surroundings and condition of life. What stress, what 
measure of emphasis, may we put upon them, neither too little nor 
too much? The holding of all things in just estimate ; in a word, 
perfect sanity. We want a scale of values ; and, if possible, the num- 
bers marked upon the scale. How far are the engrossments and pre- 
occupations in the matter of our household arrangements, our homes, 
and our surroundings, our earnest and even ardent working to these 
ends, legitimate, and, if not quite necessary, fitting and natural? 
What is the measure of the claim which affairs have upon every man 
and every woman? And how far may he not unwisely descend into 
the pursuit, lending himself for the meat which perisheth, for the 
creature comforts, and still keeping his soul bathed in the nobler, 
calmer influences? What shall we say of the longing desire and pur- 
suit in our society after wealth, means of comfort and of power? Is 
it in a degree grounded in truth, and entitled, therefore, to recogni- 
tion, and the endeavor to give it the just limit and interpretation ? 

What are the artificial wants? and where does the natural, the 
fitting, the worthy, terminate ; where the factitious and the fancied 
merely come in? Are there mistakes made here in one, ay, in both 
directions? And what is the golden mean? Or, again, to what 
extent may one not unwisely surrender his time to the claims which 
friends and neighbors as such prefer upon him, and still remain true 
to himself, hold in fealty to the work and mission to which he inly 
feels himself, before all else, sacredly called? How much should he 
give to the social? how much may he, without disadvantage, or, per- 
haps, with profit to his ends? What are the obligations here? and 
how is perfect concentration and full freedom still to be maintained ? 

It is not to be expected that these questions are to receive from 
without definitive and exact answers for any. The qualifications are 
very numerous, so variously modified are the relations we severally 
are in. But it will be something to give them distinct recognition ; 
to own that there is a kingdom here that has claims, and needs me- 
diation ; and any hint that may look that way, that will aid at all 
towards an approximate solution, will be of great worth. Perhaps it 
is hardly practicable to say more than that one must make provision 
for these claims ; that he is to follow their call, and do as he may for 
their satisfaction ; and that he is not greatly in danger to err, if he 
holds everything throughout in due subordination, ready freely and 
gracefully to surrender all before the higher requirement. The life is 
more than meat, the substance beyond the form. The relations con- 
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stantly change ; and that which to-day, beside a lower, is valuable, 
worthy of all pursuit, becomes to-morrow, beside another, secondary, 
and unworthy the devotion of life. So, health of the body, beside the 
sensuous pleasures, is of commanding value, seduously to be pursued 
and sought after ; but there come calls in presence of which health, 
and even life itself, is to be freely, and without thought of the loss, 
surrendered. 

We are here upon what is doubtless the subtle, delicate problem of 
life, so nice that it is scarcely possible to solve, yet so imperative and 
vital that it must, in any event, be attempted, — the problem to keep, 
amid all that is shifting, stability and equipoise, to recognize and pur- 
sue, yet hold subordinate and freely renounce, to love, but not to 
adore, to cherish and seek the manifold and the seen, yet suffer no 
distraction, but hold unbroken to the worship of the One alone, fondly 
clasping infinite in finite, and, anon, putting off finite for infinite ; 
dwelling in the form, but reposing supremely in substance. This is 
the grand art of the soul, the transcendent height which to climb 
seems impossible, but to fail to climb and to scale is fatal. Here is 
the tendon-Achilles, the point of our weakness ; here also the Samp- 
son locks, the tower of our strength, whereby we work conquest and 
achievement. 

The word of the gospel is to be illustrated in all life, affairs are to 
be carried on in the spirit and to the purpose of the divine ideal. All 
manual laborers are to be elevated to the repose and joys of Heaven 
in their work. The plowing and the sowing, the baking and the 
washing, the selling and the shopping, all are to be done divinely, set 
to music, made to run in the stream of the celestial harmonies. ‘The 
ideal dream — it must become fact and history. Hitherto, there have 
been these two classes, renunciants and drunken devotees, — those, 
on the one hand, who descend into the plain, and are full soon down- 
borne and destroyed ; those, on the other, who know no safety but by 
deprecation and flight. But the constructive soul must come ; the 
mediator living and doing in the world, showing power, conquest, 
among men, but not of thers, translating into life, hallowing all the 
relations. Long time it must take to realize this gospel everywhere, 
in the gold market, the hustings, sanctifying trade, gouse-keeping, 
Wall Street, Washington ; but it is all written on the leaf of destiny. 
There can and there will be mingling without degredation, love that 
shall be worship chastened and sober, battle that shall be strength 
and perpetual victory. 

A further question of very grave import is the organization of labor. 
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How shall the industries be adjusted, so divided and apportioned out 
that the burdens shall be fitted to the several backs ; none exempt, 
and none overtasked? How shall the division be? Will the home- 
lier and less attractive tasks be taken entirely from any, and thrown 
in their main weight upon a particular class? or will they be so ad- 
justed that they shall fall not heavy upon any, but in some measure, 
however light, come even to the most favored? It may indeed be 
anticipated that the weight of them will be much reduced, that in- 
genious skill will eventually go far to soften and perhaps extinguish 
the hard manual labors. Certainly every device for harnessing the 
muscles of nature and of the brute strength into man’s service, is an 
ameliorator. Every machine for taking and performing the work 
done by human muscles hitherto, to say nothing of the mechanical 
powers generally, — what a preacher it is of deliverance and redemp- 
tion! Who can tell what the sewing-machine, the mowers and the 
reapers, the planers of wood, iron, and stone, have already done in 
behalf of the hard manual workers? We are still, doubtless, scarcely 
upon the threshold of the improvements and ameliorations that await : 
the inventions all remain to be made. The world is setting strongly 
in this direction. This, for one thing, characterizes the spirit of our 
time. There is to be perfect organization and the ripeness of method. 
All life is to be so attuned that its every movement and performance 
shall proceed with the precision, regularity, and ease of clock-work, 
and this thoroughly coincident with perfect individual spontaneity 
and freedom. 

But, in whatever event, there will surely remain work to be done ; 
we are not to leave the sphere of time. Certainly, up to this hour, 
the pressures are heavy upon many, each one, as a rule, taking care 
soon as possible to escape the less grateful and heavier tasks. And so 
in our society one is hungry, and another is drunken: most, however, 
hungry ; for there are few rich, many poor, — a minority that are able 
to be idle, and for these the many must drudge. 

What multitudes find themselves under a hard lot! how many, 
alas! suffer and perish prematurely, broken by the stern, exhausting 
tasks laid upon them! What can we say for these? Perhaps nothing 
adequate andginal, ere the great Palingenesia be come, and the large 
deliverance they need, be wrought out through new apportionments. 
But hints may be given of two or three matters, which, well recog- 
nized, might aid. One is, a sober estimate of things, ranking each 
duty to its worth ; the other, method, strict method, in performance. 
It holds with most of us that we give undue prominence to the 
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incidental. We are greatly occupied with our surroundings and our 
means. We magnify the unimportant and the trivial. We so absorb 
and consume our energies before we properly reach that which is all 
worthy. We are so interested to make the road good, that we forget 
to perform the journey, and, most of all, lose sight of the goal. We 
cannot make too much haste to heal this malady. We must learn 
rigidly to scrutinize and remorselessly to sever and cut away from all 
that can be dispensed with. We must renounce and concentrate, if 
we would, under our present limitations, reach anything. “ Divide 
and conquer,” is a good motto here. 

Again, we must methodize and proceed by order. ‘That was a capital 
rule with the Pythagoreans, that the day should be begun with con- 
sideration, and all the work laid in order before the mind’s eye, ere 
it was entered upon. 


As soon as e’er thou wak’st, in order lay 
The actions to be done that following day. 


“The tragedy of life everywhere,” says Emerson, “is the waste of 
energies.” ‘There is work enough done to transform the planet ; but 
it is performed, much of it, fitfully, blindly, without adjustment and 
deliberate purpose. Life without a plan —of how many is this a de- 
scription! They toil, but they achieve not except in very partial and 
unsatisfactory way. They work much at haphazard, doing upon odds 
and ends as they at the moment come to view; and the night finds 
nothing substantial wrought out. Life becomes disappointment and 
vexation of spirit. ‘The retrospect affords not satisfaction or measur- 
able gratification even, the future gleams not with encouraging hape. 
With all such, deliverance must come mainly from themselves. The 
preacher that could bring home this evangel ; that could open the 
blind eyes, and loose the gyved hands, and disenchant and enfran- 
chise these enthralled spirits, would be a new Messiah. The world 
is perishing for this gospel of deliverance, that shall lift the spirits in 
prison out of their walls, which are themselves. 

Pregnant hints for the achievement we seem to have in the ac- 
counts given of this institution. Great emphasis was laid by Pytha- 
goras upon silence. Be still, that you may be calm, collected, and 
reflect. A certain quiet conditions all possession and thought. 
Haste brings waste, spiritually as well as materially ; and we lose 
our poise, insight, and strength, under hurry. Hence the danger of 
affairs, especially in our American life, so high-pressured and fevered. 
The cares of this world choke the word: we are dispossessed and 
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lost in the conflict. Be guarded, use the preparations, consider, take 
the phylacteries that you be not overcome. Hence, too, the necessity 
of frequent return, withdrawal and recovery, retirement to thought 
and reflection. Under this the mind is in attitude to receive just 
perceptions and quickening, to drink in fresh inspirations. Apollo- 
nius of Tyana, we are told, went through the quinquennial silence. 
He must be baptized with this baptism. The usage of our Quaker 
friends, the silent worship, was doubtless based upon that thought: 
the soul must first get into attitude, must receive the divine anointing, 
ere it is fit to attempt to say or do anything. Some such recognition 
and observance is greatly needed among us to-day. 

For men much overlook these wants. They live in haste and un- 
rest, a kind of inebriation and distraction. They do not go to their 
pursuits with deliberation, with prepared minds. They rush, eager, 
impatient to accomplish, to succeed, acquire money, position, free- 
dom. ‘They are pressed out of possession ; too hard pushed, in the 
turmoil, for repose. In commercial parlance, they are “too much 
extended,” and they live in perturbation, tossed with ambitions and 
anxieties, bereaved of rest and peace. Poise gone, temptation lures 
and sweeps them away, and they fall into fearful sins. So are a sadly 
large proportion of our active and reputed effective business men, the 
lords of the warehouse and the bank, the masters of capital. They 
go to mammon worship, for they qualify to nothing else, and are 
absorbed and lost in the vortex of affairs. Or, again, take the 
working classes, the day manual laborers: how can they escape or 
overcome, while their daily life is so unfurnished and poor, and the 
necessities so hard, while they must away to their tasks, ere they 
have had time to read a paragraph or take account of a thought? 
They are bereaved of the sources that should be theirs, and they fall 
stupid, sensuous, unreasoning, and unsoaring, like the clod. The 
hours bring with them little illumination, enlargement, or high joy. 
They fall easily into the power of the sins that beset, in the hours 
of relaxation go, alas! so many of them to sensual indulgence, to 
drink, and self-degredation. 

What can be done for such? What hope or help is there, in either 
of these cases, but in radical re-organization of the living, the day 
begun with worship, with acquiring consideration, thought upon the 
temptations at hand, and a good arming of incitement and strength 
to go on and to stand? Society must be rebuilt from the foundation, 
and the order reversed: instead of the body and its possessions fore- 
most, the soul first of all; instead of the sense, sensuous appetites 
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and understanding merely, reason and thought, the divine life, the 
most essential. Building here upon this royal foundation, everything 
will come into place fitly, and human existence be regenerated. 

Here, again, we have a point of great significance in the usage of 
this society, —the division of time, the dedication of the day to the 
several great preparations and duties, alternating worship with work. 
The two sides of life were to be recognized and fitly joined together ; 
eternity, time ; God, the world ; repose, action ; contemplation, labor ; 
preparation, practice. These must be mediated and also co-ordinated. 
In the morning, the One, communion and baptisms of strength ; in 
the afternoon, affairs. In the morning, when the brain is fresh, the 
thoughts clear, let the soul rise and dwell in the ethereal ; let it drink 
in the divine raptures, and rest in God; let it do, then, its highest, 
finest tasks in study and performance ; let everything look withal to 
quickening and equipment. In the afternoon, poise the mental with 
physical ; exercise, labor, feed the body, pursue business, and trans- 
late truth into life, incarnating spiritual into material, and exalting 
material to spiritual, transmuting seen and earthly to the kingdom of 
the skies. Has there been a happier essay made thus far than was 
done by this little society in Crotona? The goal remains still unap- 
proached, in large part unrecognized. And yet this is the pregnant, 
overshadowing problem both of speculation and of life to this hour. 

Pythagoras exhorted that we have special regard to two times in 
the day, says Porphyry,—‘“that when we rise, and that when we 
retire.” In the morning, we stand in the fork of the letter Y, at the 
parting of the ways. It belongs to us to elect which road we will 
travel. And the responsibility is not the less grave, that the choice 
is frequently all unconscious. The day is there before us, a bundle 
of possibilities : we may make it very much what we will. It is all 
important, how the key-note is given, to what pitch we are set. Read- 
ing a paragraph will sometimes fix the course for the day. An en- 
nobling sentiment called to mind, or a fine piece of music, is often 
benignly tonic. It is well to keep and have to hand a choice selec- 
tion as viaticum for the journey, a little volume of daily bread gath- 
ered from the broad human scriptures. The walls of our bedchambers 
should be inscribed with mottoes, the enchanting lessons for the soul, 
taking the first flushes of the morning, and pouring upon us their holy 
incitement and benediction. The day must come when one will no 
more think of going into society and to his work, without having 
first partaken-of the invigoration of the sacred ablutions, than he 
now does of going out before the morning bath and cleansing. ‘The 
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circulations must be quickened for the day by use of the sacred 
element. 

Then, too, the evening, close of the busy noisy day, return of the 
world to silence and inner withdrawal,—how sacred and sweetly 
privileged it should be! Why should not every day be closed with 
meditation and a psalm, thought upon the purposes of life, and the 
meaning of all, — this flow of the river of time, shadow, substance, 
life, death, transience, eternity. To what ends are we living, and 
with what result? are we realizing? What is appearance, and what 
solid and worthy? Fitly here may we re-attach ourselves to the 
abiding, worship and love, and lay our souls upon the bosom of the 
everlasting with infinite trust and joy. The alternations of day and 
night, evening and morning, symbolize the career of existence, the 
mystery of the world. They represent God and creation. The day 
comes, and bears us away to diversion and forgetfulness ; the night 
comes, and brings us to silence and to God. How fruitful the review, 
such as Pythagoras enjoined! What stores of knowledge and wis- 
dom the sober mind gains through experience! Day unto day 
uttereth speech. We learn day by day the best methods of life, — 
how to lay out the time more wisely ; what rules of eating, work, 
sleep, most conduce to health and performance. He must be a dull 
and inattentive student indeed, who does not garner up from past 
life, continually, the lessons of instruction. As we gain in stature 
and wisdom, we shall make every day more and more to tell for 
benefit. 

They made much, not too much, of society, companionship. The 
worth of this element in our culture, few of us know. The old adage, 
“Tell me whom you associate with, and I will tell you who you are,” 
holds good throughout. We take complexion and character very 
much from those around us: we inhale their breath, and drink in 
their temper and spirit. If the atmosphere is tonic, word, look, and 
act, such as to lift and impel heavenward, we shall feel the exaltation, 
our enrichment will be beyond price. And evil communications will 
corrupt good manners. He needs very strong vitality who shall 
resist and perfectly surmount the influences of sordid living, and 
sensuous groveling pursuit. A community of men and women thor- 
oughly alive, earnest, consecrate to the supreme ends, glowing with 
these inspirations continually, eye and deed the radiance of the heav- 
anly love and life alone, — these would be an angel of strength to an 
upstriving soul. We should see the new Jerusalem come to dwell 
among men. We appreciate it so little because we know it not; 
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know it not even under any remote approximation in our actual state 
hitherto. The longing, buffeting spirit must dwell for most part 
deeply alone, walking in the wilderness. The Pythagoreans felt this 
value, and they made trial here. They organized, and brake the 
sacrament: they sought to quaff to the full this source of strength 
and exaltation. 

They carried their religion to diet ahd the minutest details of liv- 
ing. “He forbade the use of such meats as obstruct divination,” 
says Jamblichus. If we would see truth, the heavens opened, and 
know the joys of possession and communion, we must eat aright, with 
choice selection, with restraint, with perfect sobriety. Fine thought 
comes by fine eating, at least under that as condition, and we shall 
never know what the best attainment intellectually and spiritually is, 
till we have learned the lesson of perfect wisdom and sobriety here. 
There are subtle questions yet to be solved in respect to diet; but 
they are to receive increased and more fruitful attention in the future. 

There probably has never been a teacher of such adjustments. He 
made it the labor.of his life to lay out life, to adjust all the rela- 
tions, every occupation, enjoyment, every moment, to precisely the 
best mark of performance, use, joy. The human spirit was to be un- 
folded to its full perfection and glory. Circumstance should conspire 
with will to mature it, to help it to the infinite goal. With what sin- 
gular skill and adaptedness he wrought, so far as we are able to trace 
the constitution of that wonderful society. Nothing is known like it 
in the entire range of literature. Only in the late years has some 
essay been made towards the solution of the great social questions, 
the divine regeneration and re-organization. We shall work yet for 
ages upon the hints he has started. 

It was to no mere private ends, no purpose barely of personal ad- 
vantage and enjoyment, that all this with the individual was to be 
wrought. It was not simply to show a fine piece of art, a glorious 
production : it was to service, to redemption for man, that the train- 
ing looked. It was possession for sacrifice. The culture culminated 
in worship, in great consecration. The ideal merged and blended 
with humanity. The individual must first subordinate and perfect 
himself, that he might be qualified to do such office for others ; 
reduce his own soul to harmony, that he might harmonize society, 
the family, the world of man. He must first attain harmony by him- 
self, alone, that he might, going out from there, maintain harmony 
and perfect repose under contact, amid the besetments and labors. 
Pythagoras wrought to this. No life could well have been more 
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dedicated to the humanity, more sacredly given to the service of others, 
than was his. He healed the sick, treated the ailments of the mind, 
did and endured for the sake of the suffering, the sorrowing, lost. 
Individual and social regeneration—this was the theme of his 
thought and prayer ; and, in the Republic of Plato, we have an in- 
timation of its scope and realization as it lay in his mind. 

His ideal was harmony. Everything reduced to order? every power, 
every department of the nature of the individual person, put in its 
proper rank and place; all crowned with the divine glory — reason, 
soul, God over all ; the parts of society co-ordinated’ into unison and 
perfect liberty ; the vovg and @vpog of man and of mankind to be set 
each in its due place, priority of the one and subordination of the 
other ; all the race a progressive school, and the goal for each the 
infinite possession and liberty, so that society should become one, a 
church, a choir hymning in perfect accord the anthem of the Most 
High, —this was the breadth of his dream. A nobler conception 
never dawned upon the brain of mortal. 


Here we have comprehended all the spheres of human interest, and 
all the problems, the family, domestic training, schools, the state, po- 
litical economy, government, religion, its institutions, sacraments, the 
divine life, — all are covered in this theme. How wild and unsub- 
dued the ground yet remains in them all! The family ordered ac- 
cording to the divine ideal, everything in place, all a harmony and 
growth, looking and striving forth to the home in the skies, — how 
seldom do we find this, or the approach to this in realization! Some 
of the first questions here in respect to right generation and training ; 
the fit conduct of the household, so it shall be truly a church, rich in 
perpetual worships and sacraments,— are yet unexplored, certainly 
ill understood. 

How shall the instruction be so as to conduct the young soul most 
surely and sweetly up to God, carrying on from minority to majority, 
instilling the spirit of perfect obedience, and withal respecting ever the 
sacred prerogatives of personality? The business of education —how 
imperative these tasks, and yet how delicate! The mind, especially 
the young mind, is emphatically a harp of a thousand strings, a most 
fine and subtle instrument. How shall we approach it well, touching 
its chords tenderly and effectually, awaking no jars, no discords, in that 
temple, but constraining it sweetly to obedience, faithfulness, and love ? 
How little know we of the fine conditions! how rude, unskillful, and 
frequently barbarous, we are in our dealing with children, in our at- 
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tempts to control and educate them! “ What is the wisest thing?” 
said the school. “Medicine ;” i. e., redemptive influence. We have 
scarcely entered upon the field yet that is to be possessed, and most 
sedulously and religiously cultivated. We are blind and clumsy, we 
grope and strike at haphazard, and frequently enough with very 
untoward result. 

And then the church and the state. What is church, and what is 
state? How do the spheres interpenetrate? what are the relations 
and mutual dependencies? Is the function of government only nega- 
tive? Or is it the purpose, the normal aim, of the state to make men 
in the true sense religious ; to conduct them to integrity, manliness, 
and excellence. Is it the just purpose of a church to make them 
brothers and citizens? Is a church, ex officio, ward of all the interests 
of human nature, nothing that belongs to man being foreign to it? 
What are the lines of division here? or would these institutions both, 
in normal society, blend into one? Are all —the family, school, 
state, church — methods of culture, means of one aim, that aim to 
conduct the human spirit happily and effectually to its true goal, its 
home and possession in the infinite bosom? Are all the forms of 
society but the expansion of the family, with design and method com- 
mon with it? These are large questions, not quickly to be answered, 
but imperative for all times ; are sovereign and all-absorbing for ours. 

We read that the Pythagoreans held goods in community. How is 
it about the proprietary relations? What shall be in a perfect and 
thoroughly well-ordered society? In proportion as men are selfish, 
necessity of demarcation increases, meum divides sharply from tuum, 
and the walls of defense and protection must be run up everywhere. 
In the perfected state, how shall it be? How far shall these divisions 
then obtain? or will they be effaced, either wholly or in large part? 
It would seem that the law of generous self-sacrifice and surrender 
would go far to blot out property-holding as we now see it. On the 
other hand, it is still difficult to perceive, how, while we continue 
individual, distinctive persons and families, there shall not also be 
individual proprietary rights. It is remarkable to notice, that, in 
periods of great quickening and devotion, there has been community 
of goods ; by spontaneous prompting, as would appear. As in the 
case of this order (though how far community did actually obtain it is 
now impossible confidently to say), and in the case of the Essenes and 
the early Christian disciples. They had all things in common. 

Christianity has not answered these pregnant questions. Much it 
has done, and gratefully are we to recognize its service, especially in 
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bringing down to men the priceless boon of the record of the appear- 

ance in history of the young carpenter of Galilee, a fact of transcend- 

ent, never-waning worth. Rich contributions it has made to culture 

and a genuine redemption. But it has never outgrown the first broad ° 
mistake of failing to recognize the marriage that must be of worship 

to life. Perhaps its richest legacy (as an institution, we mean) will 

yet be found in its anthology, its pieces of poetry and music, many of 
which are of the loftiest strain and of undying merit. Certainly it has 

not manfully grappled with the main issues, and therefore has not 

wrought the final work. 

The world still awaits the great deliverance. And the needs press, 
always imperative, now importunate and utterly resistless. The chil- 
dren are come to the birth. The old hastens to decay, the new is 
beating in throes. Never was there such a day as this which our eyes 
behold. Day which kings and prophets waited for, but died without 
the sight. Social re-organization is the question of this hour; re- 
organization not superseding individual regeneration and character, 
but supplementing, expressing, and consummating it. The old order 
is on the borders of dissolution. It has well-nigh come to the unbear- 
able state. The competitive selfishness, the low aims, and the mean 
idolatries, that have long prevailed, have reduced us to the last stages 
of endurance. What throes in the civil world! and these but faintly 
typical of the revolutions and transformations that are soon to be. 
And foreshadowings of the future state are now visiting, with increased 
breadth and clearness, saintly souls. 

“The whole heaven,” says Pythagoras, “is harmony and number.” 
The whole earth, the world of man, shall yet be harmony and num- 
ber, — the individual, the individuals ; the unit, the many,—the col- 
lective life of the race shall be concord and song. The race shall be 
equal to its destiny ; and the stadia of the world, the epitome of time, 
the condensed word of the Bible,— Eden, experience, sorrow, con- 
quest, redemption, and the new Jerusalem,—shall all be fulfilled in 
man. The career and many-voiced harmony of the heavens shall be 
re-rendered in humanity, repeated on the higher plane of conscious- 
ness and character. The notes of this music shall sweep the diapason 
of nature ; infinity, unity, the Oratorio of the Creation rising in one 
peal from unnumbered souls. “Tongues to the earthly many ; to the 
celestials, one,” —says the adage: it shall all be fulfilled on earth. 

Age after age the struggle shall go on; disappointment, defeat, 
failure, hope deferred, and promise blighted: but age by age the gray 
morning shall shoot brighter, and the day-dawn come on apace. And 
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the dream of this Samian, lone-musing in the groves of Crotona, a 
dream that warmed and enraptured as he beheld and dwelt, — all 
this, and far more than he saw or thought, shall yet be realized. Man 
shall know the joy of a full redemption, perfect enfranchisement, per- 
fect doing, and perfect peace. 


C. D. B. MILLs. 





SILENCE. 


SANCTITY of Silence! Queen of height 
And depth, of heaven’s exalted azure, — earth’s 
Far, leafy loneliness and crystal caves, 
Not seldom may’st thou breathe about my soul 
Thy still eternity, benign to heal 
And hallow, while the babbling tongue of time, 
Afar, forgotten, frets the ear of towns. 
Sheltered by thee, and fed, young Virtue grows, 
As when the slender new moon fills her horns 
With shining silver; at thy bosom, Thought 
Drinks wisdom as the fields drink dews 
On summer morns ; and Beauty from thy breath 
Steals wondrous knowledge, charms, enchantments, arts 
Or increase, till it come, through fine degrees 
Of grace on grace, to perfect glory. Be 
Propitious, then, to nourish in my breast 
The infant angelhood of thought or faith 
And speech inspired, till when their wings, well grown, 
May waft their ministries majestic, wide 
And low or high, still holy. Nor deny 
Sometime to house within thy mystery 
The perfect, pure commune of souls that meet 
And mingle without words, made one in love. 





I. 


“ Ye are from beneath : I am from above.” 


ID this intend to say that one common Father was not the 

creator of the speaker and of his hearers? Was there an in- 
sinuation that some demoniac agency originated them? They thought 
he said so; giving to his words their obvious meaning. But a spirit- 
ual truth is not obvious, except to the spirit. And he meant to say 
so: in other words, your wisdom is from perception and experience, 
my wisdom comes flowing through an intuitive ability. The Jewish 
understanding sought relative and accidental truths, which set no 
man free. “If my method,” said he, “shall release you from your 
mental bondage, you shall be free indeed. Why do ye not under- 


stand my speech? Even because ye cannot hear my words. They 
melt upon your ear ; but the spirit evaporates, and the sound is left to 
clog and mislead. Because I tell you the truth, you believe me not.”’ 
What a compact and energetic statement of the imbecility of the per- 
ceptive understanding ! 


II. 
“ And the truth shall make you free.” 


THE truth that makes men free is something more than the moral 
rules which keep us healthy and inoffensive. It is spiritual con- 
sciousness of God, rather than a rational knowledge of just and 
proper things. It lifts us above the information that is drawn at the 
springs of literature, above the technical knowledge that is supplied 
by professional authorities, above the rules of all the arts and occupa- 
tions, and above that judgment which serves as a kind of general con- 
science in practical affairs. As the whole life of a man includes and 
secures the ability of all his separate senses, ‘so this religious con- 
science includes all, rules and principles, guides their application, and 
furnishes them with the only authority that they can draw. Jesus ex- 
pressed the absolute power and authority of a divinely guided con- 
science, when, to those who objected that there was nobody to vouch 
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for the truth of his words but himself, he replied, “Though I bear 
record of myself, yet my record is true, for I know whence I came 
and whither I go.” A great many people have had the same auda- 
cious confidence, and have uttered like-minded texts. Religion must 
reject all other guaranties, and stick by its own men and women. 


ITI. 
THE GOLDEN RULE. 


Ir we find ourselves in a moral dilemma, uncertain how to shape 
our course between some custom of the world and a nobler sugges- 
tion, our relief comes when we throw the reins on the neck of this 
religious consciousness. It carries us directly out of ambushes and 
bad neighborhoods. We escape finding, in the relative authority of 
laws and customs, a rational motive for doing wrong. If we find an 
abstract principle of justice balanced by the momentary advantages 
of temporal obedience, the jealous God who sits enthroned above 
common-sense and policy, above all our motives of comfort and defer- 
ence, keeps repeating the rule that is as old as heaven, and his voice 
rolls though its simple words, seeming to charge them afresh with the 
thunders that quickened other ages: “ All things whatsoever that men 
should do to you, do you even so to them.” Can the temptation of the 
moment hope to resist that inroad from above? That depends upon 
the clearness of our spiritual communion. If the knowledge of our 
art and science, if our special and technical ability, if our deference 
for the relative justice of the world, absorbs more of our personality, 
and gets more faith from us, than our sense of spiritual laws, then 
there is one slave the more. Not that we deliberately meditate an 
injury or a crime, but that we instinctively follow our preponderating 
faith, The eye has been so educated that the lights of knowledge 
and occupation seem more salutary than the sun that shines only in 
the secrecy of the adoring soul. “All things whatsoever” — that 
sweeping statement does not seem practicable: it stands in the way 
of usages and experience. But, “all things whatsoever, except” this 
very pressing thing: anything else that is less troublesome and dan- 
gerous. In such a state of bondage no mind is strong enough to 
preserve even its own little, limited impartiality: the passions of 
vanity and ambition, the piques and feuds, the emotions of cowardice 
and hate, establish a quarantine to keep out of the country these 
plagues of heavenly messengers. It is a protective policy in the 
selfish interest of home-bred industry, that diminishes the value of 
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every cargo that heaves in sight from abroad. “ All things but this 
thing,” we pray ; but this thing we are too sorely tempted about, and 
cannot do it, though indeed we would like to have it done to us. 
Yes, we would revolt and upbraid if it were not done to us. But, 
when the action devolves upon us, we sink back into our bondage, 
and fasten our hearts with a fresh chain to the soil. All things but 
this we will do for our neighbor and our brother. But this —the 
pressure of the moment is too great : we must succumb. Whether or 
not there be in heaven a golden rule, we are too weak to bring it 
down to earth: the cup that Heaven proffers, we cannot drink pure ; 
throw a little earth into the draught, that it may mingle more kindly 
with our kindred clay. Yet all the time that we reason thus, and 
hesitate, and desperately baptize our deed with the names of sense 
and custom, the voice repeats the text, just as it has done in all lan- 
guages, from the beginning, with not a member of its terrible sim- 
plicity dislodged. 


IV. 


“ But the natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, for they are 
foolishness unto him: neither can he know them, because they are spiritually dis- 
cerned.” 

Ir is one function of the understanding to provide the best and 
most sensible means for the embodiment of unconditional principles. 
The mind must reflect upon all the circumstances into which the love 
or justice is to be introduced, in order to secure for it the most advan- 
tageous terms. Natural sagacity is the servant of intuitive truth, not 
its equal nor its ruler. The mind, instead of burdening principles 
with qualifications, is specially intrusted to remove those qualifica- 
tions which interest and passion urge. It is one thing to consider 
how truth can be best applied to temporal conditions, and quite an- 
other thing to consider by what expedients we can best do without it. 
We must hold that distinction clearly: it marks the boundary which 
moral principle is constantly defending against the encroachments of 
natural common-sense. The former demands to be received with 
faith, and applied with intrepidity: the latter cannot throw off its 
earthly bias, least of all when held to service by states and parties, 
and fed with politic sentiments. The former has courage mixed with 
patience, and is always speaking with a confidence that refreshes 
every age, — “ Not one jot or one tittle of the law shall fail till all be 
fulfilled : the latter is a coward and a shuffler when it sees the abyss 
between such faith and the clay out of which the bridge must be 
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fashioned. If, therefore, the intuitive sensibility does not keep the 
perceptions in a constant state of inspiration, they will run away from 
their discipleship: the mind will become a bully and a traitor, embar- 
rassed by the truth, and ready to take the thirty pieces of silver to be 
rid of it. 

Keep the distinction clear between the mind that is so converted 
by moral principles that it longs to see them surmount all obstacles, 
and turns all its energies of thought and its organizing skill to clear 
the way for them ; and the unconverted mind that worships policy and 
professes equity, whose wisdom consists in devising methods for post- 
poning equity, and for conducting affairs without the discomfort and 
the danger of an unconditional truth. 

Seek for principles that become incorporated in the substance of 
the person, to share its capacity of living without the senses and the 
members, to increase its immortal functions. It is the object of the 
empirical understanding to transact business without the truths of 
personal immortality: it is the object of the spiritual mind to mold 
the stubborn earth to the features of its own permanence. It lives 
therefore upon the earth rather as heaven’s ambassador, with jealous 
care for its high interests, than as the friend and ally of earth, pledged 
to its embarrassments, and borrowing its temporary skill. Hold fast 
to this distinction: it comprehends the whole space between the exi- 
gencies of God and the passions of the hour which both make and 
take the hour’s complexion. 

What shall it profit us if we touch the summit of adroitness in mak- 
ing soft accommodations between our perplexities and the rules of 
truth? what shall it avail us, when our passions are quenched in the 
uncourtly grave, and the perplexities which gave us opportunities for 
heroism have all vanished ; when the divine purpose transfers us to 
another scene whose service cannot be transacted by compromise? 
Indeed, will there be enough of a person left to transfer ? 

Consider, we are seeking for immortal behaviour, for the morals of 
heavenly places where all the expedients, which on earth have spared 
us the pangs of radical religion, are annihilated, like death itself, like 
the brief hunger of the grave. What shall we do without our conven- 
tional judgments, those ocular deceptions of the lowest stratum of the 
earth’s atmosphere, cunning truces that semblance makes with reality? 
How shall we live, we who have pronounced our own divine urgency 
premature, who have thrown contempt upon all the great affirma- 
tions, not conquered by circumstances, but by faithlessness, by per- 
sonal infidelity? Are we alive now, if, at the very moment when per- 
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plexity seems to demand the simple solution of righteousness, when 
temptation is a lure to draw out the absolute goodness, when creeds 
and phrases challenge pure religion to set them aside, we substitute 
another perplexity, and take shelter behind a fresh breastwork of con- 
venient rhetoric, and shudder at the call to meet our difficulties in 
the open field? We are not alive enough to call our souls our own. 
When it comes to dying, what will be left over? 

When the great chiefs of the Pacific Islands are carried to burial, 
their costliest household goods, their arms, their slaves and favorite 
wives, are sacrificed to keep them royally supplied upon the route, 
and to give grandeur to the tomb. Rich indeed would the natural 
man esteem himself, if, upon renewing his consciousness in another 
state of being, he could still find his favorite substances subject to his 
will ; his familiarities with nature, his ideas of physical sublimity, his 
belief in force or expediency. But they cannot pass the mysterious 
chasm : they fall upon the brink, oppressed with their native inert- 
ness. His death destroys them, as the grave of the poor savage 
refuses to transmit its spoil, and banquets upon the carved weapons, 
the slaves, and the women. Glad enough would such men be if the 
extension of their existence involved the extension of their favorite 
pursuits and sentiments. So many people are provincial, and extol 
the products peculiar to their latitude: local pride blindly under- 
values foreign wealth. But is it foreign? The remotest Spice Island 
turns on the common axis, and at its turning the trade-wind springs 
up that carries the perfumed heats round to granite coasts. 


V. 


“The world, by wisdom, knew not God.” 


Ir is a favorite argument in a material age, that sagacity and pru- 
dence, though instigated at first by very narrow objects, will end by 
enlarging a man’s conceptions upon all points that are of vital impor- 
tance, to make him a safe judge upon topics far different in kind from 
those which ordinarily occupy his thoughts ; so that a man, who has 
been successful in complex and extensive material combinations, may 
be expected to be a pretty clear judge of most moral questions, and 
to be generally capable in higher spheres of thought or feeling. 

The argument with which selfishness deceives itself seems to be 
this : business demands the soundest faculties of man, a power to 
read human traits and motives, an art to use them, a judgment in 
making combinations of practical utility, a foresight that protects 
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them from untoward chances, a vigor in prosecuting schemes, pru- 
dence in restraining vigor, and liberal views of the benefits and insti- 
tutions that may result from human activity. When all these are 
combined, as sometimes they are, jn a single character, it is strong 
and clear enough to comprehend all the genuine desires of human 
nature, and to survey the world of ideas. To such a clear mind, it is 
supposed, for instance, that personal immortality must be not only 
clear, but vital : to such a prudent and well-balanced mind, the exist- 
ence and immanence of God must be a constant reality: such vigor 
and foresight must always detect the true ambitions of the soul. 

It is curious to see how this argument of a self-deceived activity 
misleads even in trifles. Men who are fully competent to build a 
mill have sometimes tried their hands at an opera-house or a monu- 
ment, with results harrowing to every feeling of taste and propriety. 
If a woman or a scholar should pretend to have an opinion upon an 
intricate case of marine insurance, the sensible world would smile, 
and insinuate, that, after all, a strong practical understanding was the 
universal solvent. It solves so much, indeed, why should it not keep 
the soul always charged with spiritual knowledge? So that men 
whose ships circumnavigate the globe grow adventurous, and sup- 
pose that their minds can circumvent most questions. This pretense 
was reserved for modern sagacity, which, undaunted at the failure of 
apostles to convert heavenly desires into practical talent, attempts to 
reverse the process, and to prolong the sense which organizes the 
visible into the faith which possesses the ideal world. 

The executive talent, which plants and builds, and makes the earth 
wear every aspect of utility ; the speculative talent, which provides 
mental method, reduces facts to theory, and theorizes without the 
facts ; the analytic talent, which picks out all the facts of the visible 
world, and brings fishes and crystals into the connections of logical 
systems, — these are the understanding, whose operation the absence 
of spiritual facts cannot impair, but which can neither discover one of 
those facts, nor enjoy them, without the aid of higher powers. If the 
intuitive sense will first provide the nascent feeling that there is a 
God, the understanding can enrich it with all the illustration of a 
universe. If it will first furnish a suspicion of personal immortality, 
the understanding of every age, from man’s rudest to his most de- 
veloped state, will nourish it with spoils from all natural and mental 
domains, till it becomes self-conscious and steadfast, and phenomena 
will deceive it no longer. If the spiritual sense will first provide rev- 
erence for the nearness of God, the understanding will be saved from 
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idolizing its facts, by finding that they are only the tropes of invisible 
ideas. But the understanding itself, in the pursuit of its appropriate 
objects, can no more comprehend these religious ideas of the soul, 
than the elephant, in the exercise of its peculiar dexterity, can pro- 
mote itself to the higher dexterity of the man. 

What presumption to expect that a man need only be mature, saga- 
cious, and successful, to comprehend ideal truth ; that strong powers 
can grapple with all varieties of strength ; that a mortal eye, be it 
keen as the falcon’s or the Indian’s, can spot the game that rises 
within another horizon! There is no doubt that the blacksmith de- 
velops a vigorous arm, and a hand tenacious as a vice: shall we 
therefore, in imitation of the modern practical philosophy, conclude 
that he is all the more fit to thread a needle, to guide the exacting 
pencil of a Raphael, or to feel about among the arteries with the sur- 
geon’s knife? All the powers of man are strictly chained like galley- 
slaves to their respective oars, and like those slaves they will work, 
in blind and brutal unconsciousness, driving at random, with back 
turned full upon their way, unless the independent soul, standing as 
helmsman, looks over the heads of its subordinates, and makes their 
muscles plow the safe path out of the untracked space. 


VI. 


“ We speak the wisdom of God in a mystery, even the hidden wisdom.” 


Wuart a contrast appears between the cheerful mind of Hellenism 
and the mysterious soul of medizval Christianity. Not more differ- 
ent is the sacred architecture of the one, appealing to the level eye 
with its marshaled colonnades, through which swept the familiar air 
and the slant sunbeams of the open day ; and the other, drawing the 
soul up along the spire into quiet, intangible spaces, or shutting her 
up to meditate beneath a roof that must needs mount also, envious 
ofthe spire. Beneath that roof, around those pillars, instead of the 
material air and sunlight, ebbs and flows the mighty harmony which 
religious minds conceived ; it ripples into the remotest confessional 
to mingle awe and gladness with penitence ; it beats against rosy 
windows to imitate the tumultuous soul which longs for wings like a 
dove, and an open casement heavenward. The whole temple repre- 
sents in stone that text of Paul’s. 

But the germs of medizval religion were planted in Greece itself, 
when the Eleusinian mystery anticipated the emotions and surmises 
which play so great a part in Catholic worship. J. W. 


TRIBUTE. 


R. W. E. 


IDWAY in summer, face to face, a king 

I met. No king so gentle and so wise. 
He calls no man his subject; but his eyes, 
In midst of benediction, questioning, 
Each soul compel. A first-fruits offering 
Each soul must owe to him whose fair land lies 
Wherever God has his. No white dove flies 
Too white, no wine too red and rich, to bring. 
With sudden penitence for all her waste, 
My soul to yield her scanty hoards made haste, 
When, lo! they shrank and failed me in that need, 
Like wizard’s gold, by worthless dust replaced. 
My speechless grief, the king, with tender heed, 
Thus soothed: “These ashes sow. They are true seed.” 
O king! in other summer may I stand 
Before thee yet, the full ear in my hand! 

H. H. 





AT LAST. 


POET said to me, 
“ Joy, like a pearl, lies hid in sorrow’s sea.” 
But then the wine of youth 


Pulsed through my veins: I mocked at such sad truth. 


“Joys hidden so,” I cried, 
“ Unsought by me forever shall abide. 


“Lo! here upon the land, 
Flowers are blossoming on every hand. 


“Why should I care to know 
If some wan joy may lurk in bitter woe, 
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“Or sorrow’s depths explore, 
While purple roses burn upon the shore ? 


“ Hark how the thrushes sing ! 
I choose my joys to be without a sting!” 


The gold hours fleeted by ; 
No cloud there was to dim my splendid sky: 


And yet, at day’s decline, 
Only a bunch of withered flowers was mine. 


What had I to regret? 
But, as I asked, my eyes were idly wet. 


My day had had no smart, 
And yet I felt an aching at my heart, 


A longing unfulfilled, 


Which not the hours of thornless joy had stilled. 


“ How have I failed,” I cried, 

“To find the happiness for which I tried ? 
“T know that flowers fade ; 

But is not joy, once ours, immortal made?” 
The poet made reply: 

“Joys that are born of earth will surely die. 


“Ts the truth new to thee, 
Earth has no gift of immortality ? 


“In earth thy joys have root ? 

Lo! they are dead and scentless at thy foot. 
“Take then this truth to keep, — 

That sorrow is of God, divinely deep. 
“Turn, fearless, to that sea, 

And find a love as deep that waits for thee.” 
“ Farewell, dear light,” I said, 

As the dark waters closed above my head. 
“ Farewell, dear smiling shore : 

Better than these may be for me in store.” 
And sudden through my soul 

A sense of the Eternal Presence stole. 


Done was my idle quest: 
The waves of sorrow bore me to God’s breast ! 


Lity NELSON. 


July, 1868. 
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THE HISTORICAL CONTINUITY OF RE- 
LIGION. 


I. 
THE IDEA OF A GOD. 


HINKERS are divided with regard to the essential character 

of religion. One class maintains that it is merely phenomenal 
and transitory ; that it has a beginning and an end in the historical 
development of the race; that, like an image, it may be set up, and 
then thrown down and broken to pieces. Another class holds that 
religion is universal: that it is an essential part of human nature, not 
to be assumed or set aside at pleasure ; that in some form or other, 
but still religion, it has existed amongst all people, does now, and 
always will exist. 

If religion be thus an essential element of the human constitution, 
—and the writer believes that it is, — a point of interest would be to 
discover and follow the thread that remains unbroken through all the 
phenomenal changes of the religious instinct in man. To affirm that 
religion is universal is to affirm that it obtains among all peoples of 
the earth, be they high or low ; yet there are many tribes of mankind 
that have no definite idea of God, no belief in a future life, and no 
system of worship. 


1. THE ABSENCE OF RELIGIOUS IDEAS. 


George Ponchet* observes, that, besides the monotheistic and poly- 
theistic peoples of Asia and Europe, “we find other people who have 
no religious ideas, nor gods, nor any kind of worship. ‘These vast re- 
gions of the earth,” he continues, “inhabited by people still in a sav- 
age state, appear to have remained, up to the present day, free from 
religious beliefs. ‘These are Central Africa, Australia, and the coun- 
try about the north pole.” 

According to Hasskarl, “the natives of Australia are deficient in 
the idea of a Creator or moral governor of the world, and all attempts 
to instruct them terminate in a sudden break-up of the conversation.” 


* A list of authorities will be given at the close of this essay. 
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Latham takes it to be the general opinion that the Australians have 
not as yet commenced to shape even the rudest elements of a system 
of mythology,” an opinion which suggests that their intellects are too 
sluggish even for the maintenance of superstition. A missionary 
says of these undeveloped people, that “they have no idea of a di- 
vine being ; they appear to have no comprehension of the things they 
commit to memory, —I mean especially as regards religious sub- 
jects.” 

“ An American missionary who lived four years amongst the Mpong- 
wees, one of the most important nations of Central Africa, the Man- 
dingos, and the Grebos, and who knew their language perfectly, de- 
clares that they had no religion, nor priests, nor idolatry, nor any 
religious assemblies whatever.” —“ The Bechuanas, one of the most 
intelligent tribes of the interior of South Africa, have no idea of a 
Supreme Being ; and there is no word to be found in their language 
for the conception of a Creator.” This is confirmed by the testimony 
of Dr. Livingston. Moffat says of the Bechuanas, “I have often 
wished to find something to work upon the heart of the natives. I 
have asked them for the altar of the unknown God, for the faith of 
their ancestors in regard to the immortality of the soul, or any other 
religious idea: but they had never thought of such things. When I 
conversed with the chiefs about a Creator, who governs heaven and 
earth, of original sin and redemption, of the resurrection of the 
dead, and eternal life, it appeared to them as if I spoke of things 
more fabulous and absurd than their idle tales of lions, hyenas, and 
jackals.” M. de Lissips, on his return from a journey to Khartém, in- 
formed Ponchet that the Austrian missionaries found. the same reli- 
gious destitution to prevail among the people on the banks of the 
White Nile. “ Burton states some tribes of the lake districts of Cen- 
tral Africa admit ‘ neither God nor angel nor devil.’” Of the Kaffirs, 
Opperman says, “They have not the least notion of a Supreme Being 
— their chief is their god.” — “ Captain Grant could find ‘ no distinct 
form of religion’ in some of the comparatively civilized tribes visited 
by him.” 

Whitebourne, who wrote two and a half centuries since, affirmed 
that the Esquimaux had no knowledge of God. Sir John Ross, who 
so much desired to find some sign of religious ideas among these peo- 
ple, completely failed to do so ; and he acknowledges, that, “ respect- 
ing their opinions on the essential points from which I might presume 
them to have a religion, I was obliged at present to abandon the at- 
tempt, and I was inclined to despair.” It is the general testimony 
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that the Greenland Esquimaux “have neither a religion nor idolatrous 
worship, nor so much as any ceremonies to be perceived tending to- 
wards it.” 

“Some tribes (of the Brazilian Indians), according to Bates and 
Wallace, were entirely without religion. The Yenadies and Villies 
were, according to Dr. Short, entirely without any belief in a future 
state.” The South-American Indians of Gran Chaco are represent- 
ed by the missionaries to have “no religious or idolatrous belief or 
worship whatever ; neither do they possess any idea of God, or of a 
Supreme Being. They make no distinction between right and wrong, 
and have therefore neither fear nor hope of any present or future pun- 
ishment or reward, nor any mysterious terror of some supernatural 
power whom they might seek to assuage by sacrifices or superstitious 
rites.” 

The Veddahs, or wild tribes of the interior of Ceylon, are repre- 
sented to have no religion. The Lepchas of Northern India, according 
to Hooker, have “no religion.” In the Pelew Islands, Wilson found 
no sign of religion. The Andaman-Islanders “appear to be entirely 
without any sense of shame, and many of their habits are like those 
of beasts. They have no idea of a Supreme Being, no religion, nor 
any belief in a future state of existence.” The Feejeeans, who bury 
their aged parents alive, and eat their enemies, “looked upon the 
Samoans with horror because they had no religion, no belief in any 
such deities, nor any of the sanguinary rites which prevail in other 
islands.” 

The account given by Capt. Burton of the Wanika, a people of 
Eastern Intertropical Africa, illustrates well the illogical and confused 
notions of the primitive mind in regard to religious matters. “The 
Wanika,” he says, “are a curious study of rudimental mind. In some 
points a nation of semi-naturals, all with them is confusion. To the 
incapacity of childhood they unite the hard-headedness of age. With 
the germs of the ideas that belong to a Bacon or a Shakespeare, they 
combine incapability of developing them. Their religion is that of 
‘gently worshiping nothing,’ yet feeling instinctively something above 
them —a fetich-system of demonolatry, and the ghost-faith com- 
mon to Africans; in fact, the vain terrors of our childhood rudely 
systematized. Thus they have neither god nor devil, nor heaven, nor 
hell, nor soul, nor idol. ‘ Mulungu,’ the word applied, like the Kafir 
Uhlunga, to the Supreme, also denotes any good or evil revenant. 
They offer sheep, goats, poultry, and palm wine upon the tombs of 
their ancestors, but they cannot comprehend a futurity.” 

3 
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The foregoing quotations develop the need of an understanding with 
regard to the meaning of the word religion, — the very thing which it 
is so difficult to get at. When travelers, naturalists, and navigators 
say that a people have “ no religion,” we understand them to use the 
term with the signification which assumes, that, where there are no 
religious observances or beliefs, there is “ no religion.” 

We infer from such testimony as the above that there are many 
peoples in the world who cannot be said to have religious rites, or 
to believe in a God or a future life. They have no religious édeas in 
any proper sense of the term. How can they have? They can 
scarcely be said to have ideas about anything. 


2. INTELLECTUAL CONDITION OF PRIMITIVE PEOPLES. 


Numerous tribes of the tropical and polar regions cannot count 
higher than four. The Brazilian Indians count no higher than 
three ; for a higher number they use the word “many.” In all the 
Australian languages which have been examined, thirty in number, 
not one carries the numerals beyond four, except that used by the 
people of King George’s Sound, but the additional numeral which 
they use turns out to be the word “many.” “In fact,” adds Lub- 
bock, “the word ” ‘five’ conveys to them the idea of a great number, 
as a hundred or a thousand does to us.” 

The Esquimaux are very bad arithmeticians. It is with difficulty 
they count as high as ten, and some cannot go beyond five. “ Dr. 
Rae, whose partiality for the Esquimaux is well known, assures us, 
that, if a man is asked the number of his children, he is generally 
much puzzled. After counting some time on his fingers, he will 
probably consult his wife ; and the two often differ, even though they 
may not have more than four or five.” 

It is still a question whether the use of fire is known to certain 
tribes who live in hot countries ; though this much is affirmed to be 
true, that the Esquimaux and Fuegeans, notwithstanding the asperity 
of the climates in which they live, do not use fire with the intelligent 
purpose of warming their huts and making them comfortable, as we 
should. Indeed, these peoples are so stolid in mind, so wanting in 
sensibility, that they appear to have no need of warming. When a 
woman without any clothing on can stand up to her waist in the 
water gathering shell-fish while the snow is falling thickly on her, and 
on her equally naked baby, we are reminded of the obtuseness of 
brutes rather than of the sensibility of human beings. 
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3- THe GERM OF INTELLECT IN ANIMALS. 


A glance at the intellectual manifestations of some of the most 
intelligent of animals may enable us better to understand the intel- 
lectual grade of the least intelligent of men. 

We will pass over the evidence of intelligence shown by dogs, 
elephants, seals, some birds, and occasional individuals amongst our 
domestic animals. Much of this is well known. 

It is said that monkeys sometimes throw clubs, sticks, and stones, 
in self-defense ; and it is known that they use round stones for crack- 
ing nuts. The chimpanzee builds himself a shelter which is almost 
equal to that of some savages. ‘The orang is trained by the savages 
of Borneo to climb very high trees, and bring down the fruit. Accord- 
ing to Humboldt, the capuchin and cacajao monkeys are taught to 
ascend trees, and throw down the fruit, on the banks of the lower 
Orinoco. One of the baboons of Sumatra is very expert in gathering 
cocoa-nuts. He selects the ripe ones with great judgment, and picks 
no more than he is ordered. J. Grant, quoted by Ponchet, affirms 
that “the orang is capable of a kind of laugh when pleasantly 
excited.” Carl Vogt tells of a small American ape which is very 
human-like in behavior in some respects. It weeps readily, and has 
a facial angle of sixty-five degrees. Grant’s orang could not only 
laugh, after a fashion, but he was capable of exhibiting passion in a 
very human-like way ; as when he threw the contents of his saucer 
angrily on the floor, and himself on his back, striking his breast and 
stomach with his hands, and giving a kind of reiterated croak. 
Another orang, on being deprived of a mangrove by his master, 
uttered cries like a child out of humor, threw himself on his face, 
“ struck the earth with his fist, screamed, cried, and howled, for more 
than half an hour. ‘When the mangrove was given back to him, he 
threw it at the head of his master.’” This same orang was one day 
“rolling on some matting with a little girl, about four or five years 
old. He stopped all of a sudden, and examined the child in the most 
minute and anatomical manner. The results of his investigations 
seemed to astonish him profoundly: he retired to one side, and 
repeated upon himself the same examination which he had made on 
his little playmate.” 

How much more degraded intellectually is such a beast than the 
human being who “eats but to sleep and sleeps but to eat ;” who 
cannot count his own fingers, nor tell you the number of his children 
if it exceed four, and who does not know enough to warm his hut in 
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the coldest climate inhabited by man? Which is the greater intel- 
lectual interval, — that from the Australian down to the chimpanzee, 
or the orang who walks upright and serves the company with wine ; 
or that from the Australian up to a Newton, a Comte, or a Mill, or 
even to an ordinary European ? 


4. THE INFANTILE CHARACTER OF PRIMITIVE PEOPLES. 


There are other evidences which throw light on the intellectual 
status of the lower races. The want of fixity of thought and of 
steadiness of purpose, —in short, general childishness of character, 
—serve well to mark a distinction between the lower and higher 
races of mankind. Richardson, quoted by Lubbock, speaking of the 
Dogrib Indians, says, “We have found, by experience, that, however 
high the reward they expected to receive on reaching their destina- 
tion, they could not be depended on to carry letters. A slight dif- 
ficulty, the prospect of a banquet on venison, or a sudden impulse to 
visit some friend, were sufficient to turn them aside for an indefinite 
length of time.” According to Mr. Oldfield, also quoted by Lub- 
bock, the Australians “are quite unable to realize the most vivid 
artistic representations. On being shown a large colored engraving 
of an aboriginal New-Hollander, one declared it to be a ship, another 
a kangaroo, and so on, not one of a dozen identifying the portrait as 
having any connection with himself.” This is a very significant state- 
ment in more than one respect. The point of value in this connec- 
tion is that this is the indefiniteness and want of concentration of the 
infantile mind, as the fickleness of purpose is equally an infantile 
trait of character. 

Lubbock has called attention to an abundance of evidence going 
to show the childish nature of the savage mind. Of the Tahitians he 
says, “ Like other savages, they resembled children in many respects : 
their sorrows were transient, their passions suddenly and strongly 
expressed. On one occasion, Obera, the queen, who was then about 
forty years old, took a particular fancy to a large doll, which was 
accordingly presented to her. Shortly afterwards they met Toola- 
hah, one of the principal chiefs, who became so jealous of Obera’s 
doll, that they were obliged to give him one also.” Concerning the 
South-Sea-Islanders, Capt. Cook testifies: “Their tears indeed, like 
those of children, were always ready to express any passion that was 
strongly excited ; and, like those of children, they appear to be forgot- 
ten as soon as shed.” 

We shall merely mention, in passing, that another characteristic 
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which identifies the savage mind with the infantile mind is the ab- 
sence of the sense of shame, a fact which will be accepted as suf- 
ficiently impressive without the statement of examples. 


5- Mora ConpDiITION OF SAVAGE TRIBEs. 


Infantile in intellect, the lower races are infantile in morality. 

It is said that among gorillas the strongest male of the gang de- 
stroys the others, and takes possession of the females. He obeys 
selfish impulse without regard to a sense of justice to others. Among 
some primitive races of men quite a similar social usage prevails. 
The chief who is looked up to and feared, and who is great usually 
because of his superior physical strength, virtually owns his poeple, 
and really appropriates all the women he desires without regard to 
the rights of others. Hence the general prevalence of polygamy 
among the magnates of the primitive races of the old world, and 
which obtains among some peoples long after they have passed out of 
the savage state. It is the system of the gorillas modified and im- 
proved by the greater intellect and the better moral perceptions to- 
gether with the greater power of combination on the part of the many 
for defense against the injustice and oppression of the few. 

It is the same with regard to property. Some tribes have no con- 
ception of what we know as justice: they are thieves by education 
and habit, murderers, pirates, plunderers. Baker, who explored the 
sources of the Nile, affirms that even the better sort of Africans with 
whom he met are brutal. Their “one idea is power. There is among 
them no gratitude, pity, love, duty, nor religion. They are envious, 
idle, overbearing thieves.” In speaking of the Esquimaux, a mis- 
sionary exclaims, “ What can we do with a nation whose language 
possesses no terms corresponding to justice or sin, and to whose 
minds the ideas expressed by these words are completely strange and 
inexplicable!” This absence of moral ideas and the corresponding 
words is no uncommon thing among the lowest races of mankind. 

Some tribes have no words or symbols of endearment. The Tahi- 
tians had no word for “thanks ;” the Algonquins had no word for 
“love ;” the Tinné Indians had no word for “dear,” and, after it 
was supplied her, a woman of the tribe declared she could not use it. 
Kissing was unknown among the Esquimaux, the Australians, the 
Paponans, the New-Zealanders, and the Tahitians. Love between 
the sexes among many of the lower tribes is not love with the usual 
romance and tenderness as among cultivated peoples, but merely 
animal instinct as among animals. Where there is little of the moral, 
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love cannot be a sentiment. The contrast in the moral sensibilities 
of the cultivated and uncultivated peoples is well shown. in this, that 
while the one is tender even of brutes, and sacredly careful of human 
life, it is the greatest glory of the other to commit violence and take 
the lives of their fellow-creatures. An Alforean of New Guinea is 
not allowed to marry till he has killed a man. The Caffres regard 
the Bushmen as game which they may shoot down and destroy at 
pleasure. The Toupinambas of Brazil believe those only will go to 
heaven who have killed and eaten many of their enemies. 


6. AUTHENTICITY OF THE FACTs. 


There may be a question respecting the authenticity of the preced- 
ing statements in regard to the absence of religious ideas amongst a 
portion of mankind. 

The pre-conceptions with which an observer looks upon a strange 
people may have much to do with the report which he makes of that 
people. There may be many honest, but not so many impartial and 
accurate-observers. During the latter part of the last century, it was 
the current philosophy that civilized man was a degraded animal, 
while human nature in its original purity and innocence existed only 
among “the children of nature ;” and travelers were consequently 
more liable then than now to make favorable reports of the psychical 
status of uncivilized peoples. Missionaries have had their bias, and 
have only too frequently found the evidence of the same color as 
their theological glasses. They are also liable to another source of 
error. They promulge their own religious views to the heathen 
tribes, who readily take up the more salient points, circulate them 
rapidly round, modify them greatly in the telling ; and then, when they 
report them back to the good men, they are delighted to find so much 
resemblance between these crude opinions and the sacred book, and 
they joyfully put them on record as another testimony showing the 
universality of man’s faith in God, immortality, and Noah’s flood. 
There is no will to use critical protection against such deception. 
Missionaries have usually been persuaded that God would assuredly 
damn the heathen ; and hence the logical necessity of showing that 
these wretched people, though in great need, had not been left wholly 
without a witness. The ideas of God, duty, and immortality, must 
therefore be found amongst the most benighted races of mankind. 
And even when these theological dogmas and logical necessities 
have been superceded by more liberal views, and direct revelation in 
the words of a book has been wholly dispensed with, still does the 
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transcendentalism or spiritual pantheism which usually succeeds re- 
quire to find these same ideas as innate, or inwardly revealed to all 
mankind. If not the myth, then the ghost of the myth still clings. 

Another source of error lies in the fact that we are inclined to inter- 
pret the psychical traits of other peoples by the psychical experiences 
with which we are ourselves familiar. When primitive peoples speak 
of a spirit, we readily conclude that they mean to designate thereby a 
vague sort of spiritual being with divine attributes, such as we are in 
the habit of ‘thinking of ; yet this “spirit” may be pictured to the 
mind of the savage as a raven, or some other natural object with 
which he is acquainted. 

In view of all these sources of error, we conclude that so far from 
reporting too many cases of the absence of what are called religious 
ideas among untutored peoples, travelers and others have probably 
reported too few. 

Thus, the older writers had affirmed certain Hottentot dances to 
be of a religious character: the natives, however, denied. But Kolhen 
repeats that they were “ acts of their religion, let the Hottentots say 
what they will.” Mr. Matthews, who gave up his missionary labors 
among the Fuegeans as fruitless, found it difficult, while among them, 


‘to confirm his prepossession, that, as human beings, they should have 


some form of worship. A great howling or lamentation at sunrise 
on the part of the natives was explained to him in this way: “ Peo- 
ple very sad, cry very much.” But the good missionary interpreted 
the outcry as devotional. Col. Yule affirms that the Khasias, an 
Indian tribe, are devotional ; but he admits that “the principal part 
of their religious practice” consists in breaking hens’-eggs. Dr. 
Hooker, however, could not discover any signs of religion among 
these people. Anderson could find nothing like worship among the 
Ovambos ; yet he insists, that, on nearer acquaintance, we should find 
that even they “have some idea, though a very crude one, of an invis- 
ible power.” 

These examples show how willing travelers and missionaries have 
been to find religious ideas and forms of worship among primitive 
peoples. In some instances they may have failed at first to find any 
evidences of religion, and yet afterwards may have discovered it in 
some obscure form. The Arru-Islanders are reported to be destitute 
of faith in God or immortality, and yet “they have carved images to 
protect their habitations from evil spirits.” The New-Caledonians 
have neither images nor forms of worship; yet they have “tabus, 
magic, and magicians.” 
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Many of the preceding facts, respecting the absence of religious 
ideas, have been taken from “ Prehistoric Times,” by John Lubbock, 
who concludes his last chapter on “Modern Savages” with these 
words :— 

“ Perhaps it will be thought that in the preceding chapter I have 
selected from various works all the passages most unfavorable to 
savages, and that the picture I have drawn of them is unfair. In 
reality the very reverse is the case. Their real condition is even 
worse and more abject than that which I have endeavored to depict. 
I have been careful to quote only from trustworthy authorities ; but 
there are many things stated by them which I have not ventured to 
repeat, and there are other facts which even the travelers them- 
selves were ashamed to publish.” 

Even if we had no direct evidence of the absence of religious ideas, 
what should we expect of people who go naked, live in caves or rude 
huts, and subsist on roots, reptiles, and vermin ; who are without fore- 
cast, almost without human affections, and destitute of what we know 
as human sensibility? What are the ideas of such people, — of peo- 
ple who cannot be said to think at all,—and what especially their 
conception of a God? When we speak of such beings having a con- 
ception of God, we are committing the violence of attempting to 
thrust into their limited experience something derived from our own 
very much more ample and complicated experience. We make the 
same mistake which they make when they attribute their own motives, 
desires, passions, impulses, to animals ; and which animals and often 
savages and children make when they attribute their own feelings 
to inanimate matter. 


7 THE ReELicious Status or CHILDREN AND Dear MUTESs. 


The child is first an animal, and then, as Richter says, a “little 
savage,” before he becomes a man; and since the savage remains 
infantile in mind in many respects, so, if we could analyze the reli- 
gious experiences of the child, we should understand better the re- 
ligious experiences of the primitive man. But we cannot put this 
evidence in a definite form, and it will not assist us greatly. Very 
early in life we have all been taught the current religious notions, 
and perhaps none of us can remember when we had not crude con- 
ceptions of the same. The writer’s first god was his mother. He 
appealed to her in all cases of need; and very like he frequently 
endeavored to course her into his own measures just as savages are 
known to do with their gods. 
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An analysis of the religious status of deaf mutes, who cannot imbibe 
the current notions as those who hear necessarily must, shows said 
status to be very much the same as that of the most primitive men. 
Meystre, a deaf mute, “had no idea of a God; and, when it was 
attempted to give him a conception of one, he always confounded 
God with the sun.” (Biicher.) Alexander Campbell has somewhere 
recorded the case of a deaf mute whose religion was merely fetich in 
its character. | He had no idea of God, but thought the sun ruled the 
world, and was actuated by passions and motives such as he felt in 
himself and witnessed in the human beings around him. 

These facts indicate that what is understood by civilized peoples 
as the idea of God does not arise spontaneously in the primitive 
mind. It is an after-development, or the fruit of instruction. The 
general fact in confirmation of this is that those peoples who are 
destitute of the idea are precisely those who until recently, or even 
now, are the most inaccessible on the planet; as the Australians, 
the people of the north polar regions, and of the equatorial portions 
of Africa and South America. In consequence of this inaccessibility, 
they had not learned from other peoples ; while the extreme climates 
in which they live have prevented the development of that degree of 
intellect which might have wrought out the idea of God for itself, and 
have kept them in that infantile state of mind to which fetichism in 
its most primitive form is alone indigenous. 


THE PRIMITIVE GoD AN Evit BEING. 


Is it not, indeed, an instinct of a superior power or being, rather 
than the idea of God, that these primitive peoples entertain? To say 
that peoples so low in the mental scale have an idea of, or belief in 
God is to commit a logical blunder, and assert a miracle. They ob- 
tain, from their own experiences, a vague conception of powers which 
they cannot control, of powers which resist and overcome them ; and 
those powers they imagine must be like themselves, having similar 
motives, and acting by will. They first of all come to recognize their 
own defeats in consequence of this resistance or aggression by forces 
outside themselves ; consequently the earliest conception of superior 
and mysterious powers appears to be that of a demon or devil. Some 
tribes of the Brazilian Indians believe in an evil being, but have no 
conception of a good one. The Bachapins (Caffres) “had no belief 
in good deity, but some vague idea of an evil being. Indeed,” adds 
Lubbock, “the first idea of a God is always as an evil spirit.” Dr. 
Biichner affirms, “The belief in evil powers inimical to man, is 
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clearly more prevalent among primitive peoples than the belief in a 
beneficent God.” Dr. Waitz observes, “Thus originally his [prim- 
itive man’s] view of nature which coincides with his religious ideas is 
about this, —that, among the spirits which direct nature and the fates 
of man, the evil spirits are either exclusively active, as is asserted 
by the Indians of Caraccas, who only believe in a wicked original 
being, or so far predominant that the good spirits are made subordi- 
nate.” It is not till later that these mysterious, ruling powers become 
regarded as good beings. Indeed, the good qualities are first super- 
added to the bad qualities, and both are blended into one being as 
they were in the old Jewish conception of God. Divine goodness is 
only conceived of after the people have attained to a considerable 
degree of goodness and intellectual discernment, since without good- 
ness in themselves they are not able to put goodness as an element 
into their conception of a superior power. 

What, then, is the original trace or germ of religion in mankind? 
It appears to be a vague and confused notion of mysterious beings mostly 
if not altogether of evil intent. 


9g. ANIMALS NOT WITHOUT RELIGIOUS INSTINCT. 


But does not this original trace or germ antedate the existence of 
man himself? May it not exist lower down in the psychological 
scale? Let not the reader be alarmed. We were once terribly 
shocked that the brutes were thought to have anything of a psycho- 
logical character in common with man; but, as we become more 
familiarized with the idea, it becomes less offensive. They have at 
least the germ of what becomes the human character farther on in 
the organic scale. Most of animals have sympathy and kindness ; 
and, by our treatment of them, we may win their affection, or incur 
their hate. 

It would be instructive, if there were room and this the place, to 
show how the laudable effort, to find a psychical element in man dis- 
tinct in kind from any psychical element in animals next man, has 
been balked at every point. It has been found in the intellect, in the 
ability to profit by experience, in language, in the grammatical struc- 
ture of language, in the distinction of rank among mankind, in the 
political organization of human society, and thus on.* None of these 





* Beaumarchais, quoted by Dr. Waitz, thus wittily drew the distinction : “ Boire 
sans soif et faire l'amour en tout temps, c’est ce qui distingue l’homme de la béte.” 
A Bechuana, godless like the rest of his race, thought his dog or ox as likely to live 
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are good for M. de Quatrefages, who finds man’s distinctive superior- 
ity in his moral and religious nature a most unfortunate position. 
The dog or the orang may have no conception of immortality ; but 
neither have the lowest races of mankind. These animals may have 
no adequate conception of a divine power ; neither have the infantile 
peoples of the earth. The brute may not have definite or distinct 
ideas at all above the perceptive plane; neither has the Australian 
or Andaman-Islander. Yet does the germ of intellect exist in the 
animal mind ; it appears in the form of memory and contrivance: 
and, however initial it may be, it is still the germ of what, through 
further development, becomes distinctive intellect in man. We may 
call it instinct ; still it is the germ of intellect, and the giving of dis- 
tinct names wil! not destroy the genetic relation of the two things. 

Now, if the germ of the intellect is to be found in the lower ani- 
mals, may we not find there the germ of religion? If religion exists 
among the lowest races of mankind, it also obtains among the most 
intelligent of the animal races. It does not exist as an idea, but as 
an instinct. The dog who recognizes the superiority of his master, 
and is devoted to his person, behaves in a manner so truly worship- 
ful as to be irresistibly suggestive of religious manifestation in man. 
To deny the religious character of the instinct thus manifested, would 
be the same as to deny the maternal instinct of the brute mother. 

Comte observes, “ Several species of animals afford clear evidence 
of speculative activity ; and those which are endowed with it cer- 
tainly attain a kind of gross fetichism, as man does,— supposing 
external bodies, even the most inert, to be animated by passion and 
will, more or less analagous to the personal impressions of the spec- 
tator.” — “If, for instance, we exhibit a watch to a child or a savage 
on the one hand, and a dog or a monkey on the other, there will be 
no great difference in their way of regarding the new object, further 
than their form of expression: each will suppose it a sort of animal 
exercising its own tastes and inclinations ; and in this they will hold 
a common fetichism,— out of which the one may rise, while the 
other cannot.” 

We are psychologically superior to the most intelligent of animals. 
Very true ; but that is not the point: it is the wholly distinctive 
superiority of the one to the other that is called in question. The 
difference is one of degree, and not of kind ; for if we make the dis- 








hereafter as himself, and said to Moffat, the missionary, ‘“‘ What, then, is the differ- 
ence between man and animal? None; only that man is a greater rogue.” 
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tinction of kind between the psychology of animals and mankind, 
and thus separate them into distinct psychical kingdoms, we must go 
further, and make a like distinction between the higher and lower 
races of men, and thus divide mankind into at least two psychical 
kingdoms. When our pride revolts against justice to animals and 
the lower races of men, we prove our kinship more than when, by a 
consistent interpretation of the facts, we admit them to a psychical fel- 
lowship with ourselves. 


10. THE PRIMITIVE ForM OF RELIGION. 


We do not hesitate to take the position, first, that the religious ele- 
ment obtains, in its primitive trace or germ form, in the most intelli- 
gent of animals ; secondly, that higher up in the scale, where we enter 
the human domain, religion has advanced somewhat, but is still dim, 
vague, and confused, — is still only an instinct ; and, thirdly, that it 
only rises to the dignity of an idea among peoples who are capable of 
some degree of mental concentration and conscious reflection. 

If the primitive form of religious manifestation be not this instinc- 
tive recognition of mysterious beings, or of mysterious powers in 
beings or objects already recognized by the senses, — I say, if this be 
not the primitive form of religion, then is religion not universal 
among mankind: any definition of narrower scope would draw a 
line along some plane of the human hierarchy, and leave a part of 
mankind below it in a state of religious destitution. 

This instinctive recognition of mysterious beings or powers is the 
germ of what, with greater intellectual development, becomes unfolded 
into the God idea. 

Superstitious observances are always accompanied with some such 
notion as this: it is always a mysterious being, or a mysterious power 
in some natural object, whose favor is to be obtained. Then may we 
conclude that this primeval conception of a mysterious power is 
co-existent with and forms an essential part of religion in its primi- 
tive form. Religion may exist without the idea of God, but not with- 
out the instinct of mysterious powers or ‘beings. This distinction 
must be accepted, else we must yield the point of the universality of 
religion ; a point which we believe to be sustained by what we know 
of the primitive mind. 

Dr. Waitz, who discriminates well in relation to the historical evo- 
lution of the human mind, says, “It is certain that all peoples do 
not believe in a God who directs everything in the world ; but if by 
religious belief be understood the conviction of the existence of invis- 
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ible mysterious powers which, in various modes, influence the phe- 
nomena of nature, so that man and his fate is dependent on their 
favor, we may safely assert that every people possesses a kind of 
religion.” —“ We find all uncultured peoples in this condition ; and, 
though they may be deficient in definite ideas of a God and fixed 
forms of worship, the religious element, so far from being absent, 
influences their whole conception of nature.” 

J. STAHL PATTERSON. 





PIOUS FRAUD. 


EING obliged to wait, a few minutes, in a place of public resort, 

my attention was struck by the conspicuous motto “ STAND UP 

FOR Jesus,” on a five-gallon drinking-reservoir, which stood in the 

corner, with a faucet, and a glass beside it, evidently placed there 

that each thirsty comer might walk up and help himself. Above this 

motto was the inscription “ Coot LEMonaDE”; and above that were 
the well-known initials, B. Y. M. C. A. 

“ This is the first time I ever saw lemonade standing up for Jesus,” 
I said to the keeper of the place. 

“ Ah,” said he, triumphing in the non-intoxicating quality of the 
beverage he provided, “ that will never knock a man down.” 

“True,” said I, “ but is it Zmonade?” 

“Yes,” he answered without hesitation. 

“TI supposed it to be water,” I rejoined ; and, wishing to see 
whether the B. Y. M. C. A. acidulated their cool drink with pure 
lemon-juice instead of tartaric acid, and whether they modified the 
same with a due proportion of gratuitous sugar, I went to the reser- 
voir and drew a glass. It was pure water. 

Very likely the young man’s conscience accused him of “ saying 
that which was not” as soon as the words were uttered, and before 
my experiment had given me absolute assurance of his misstatement ; 
but it occurred to me to wonder, as I went away, whether his con- 
science retained any sensitiveness as to the particular class of untruths 
which the theology and the customs of the “ Young Men’s Christian 
Associations ” reguire of their members ; untruths told “for the glory 
of God and the good of souls.” 

Strange! is it not? that things utterly false, capable of being 
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proved so, and actually proved so in printed documents put into the 
hands of the members of these Associations, should be accepted, be- 
lieved, and vehemently contended for as part of their faith, while at 
the same time they believe that “all liars shall have their part in the 
lake that burneth with fire and brimstone.” 

Strange, again, that the proof of the utter groundlessness of one of 
the articles of their creed should be drawn from the very books which 
they uphold as inspired of God, true in every particular, and an infal- 
lible guide for belief and practice, the Old and New Testaments ! 

Strange, moreover, that the managers of their periodical’ publica- 
tions, newspapers, monthly magazines and quarterly reviews, which 
are from time to time zealously upholding the false doctrine as an 
essential part of their religion, utterly refuse to admit into their col- 
umns a statement of the truth upon that subject, clearly demonstrated 
from the Scripture which they declare infallibly inspired ! 

Stranger still, that— when the rare exceptional case occurs of one 
of their members holding to the Bible rather than the creed in a case 
when these two come in conflict— this very fact should bring upon 
him suspicions and evil surmisings, perhaps also the charge of heresy, 
from those “brethren and sisters” who maintain in theory that inspi- 
ration of the Bible which he maintains in practice. 

Strangest of all, that men conspicuously pious, and seeming to be 
honest in business transactions, when the persuasion of a friend has 
induced them to attend to this subject so far as to see that the posi- 
tion of their church and their Y. M. C. A. is scripturally indefensible 
upon the point in question, instead of yielding that point, and trying 
to enlighten the church or the Y. M.C. A. in regard to it, take refuge 
in silence and evasion, avoid their friendly monitor, and continue to 
uphold with their money and influence, the systematic maintenance 
of a false doctrine. 

The matter above referred to as one of those in which the creed 
and customs of the Young Men’s Christian Associations reguire them 
to make false pretences, is the doctrine that the Bible commands 
Sunday to be observed as a Sabbath. 

Although this doctrine is utterly false and baseless — manufactured 
by clerical artifice out of the fact that Moses and the Hebrew proph- 
ets commanded Yews to observe Saturday as a Sabbath — it is still 
taught in Sunday Schools and Bible classes to the young, and in 
“orthodox” sermons, tracts, newspapers and magazines to the whole 
community, just as it was forty years ago, before any collection of 
anti-sabbatical Scripture evidence had been published, except in the 
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writings of the Quakers, which nobody saw except Quakers. No 
doubt many of the younger members of the Y. M. C. Associations in- 
nocently repeat the statement that the Bible commands the observance 
of Sunday as a Sabbath, really believing what they have been taught 
on that subject: but even when you have caught one of these deluded 
souls, and constrained him to search and see that there is no such 
command in the Bible, Old Testament or New, he will still adhere to 
the customs of his church and his sect, and still uphold their delib- 
erate teaching of this false doctrine, fearing that without it the Sun- 
day congregations would dwindle. True, his theory requires him to 
believe the Bible sufficient and infallible ; but in practice, church 
rules and customs are made to override the Bible ; and confidence in 
the piety and wisdom of his elders induces many a modest young 
convert to accept their conclusions, however insufficient the evidence 
they bring forward. 

A decision of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, rendered No- 
vember 1867 — reversing a previous decree by which horse-cars had 
been stopped from running in the streets of Philadelphia on Sundays 
—has been the means of a wider diffusion than heretofore of the 
truth upon this subject. Judge Read, whose full opinion may be 
found in Vol. 54 of the Pennsylvania State Reports, (pp. 432-452.) 
and also in a pamphlet published at the time in Philadelphia, not 
only laid down ¢he aw upon that subject, but went to the root of it, 
and laid bare the erroneous theological opinion upon which the law 
was founded ; proving, by elaborate citations from the Old and New 
Testaments, that the sabbatical institution was Jewish, solely, and 
that Christianity included no such command and required no such 
observance. 

The weight of this opinion, and the thoroughness of the scriptural 
demonstration contained in it, aroused a good deal of alarm among 
the set of people who are most strenuous in maintaining the obser- 
vance of a strictly Puritanic Sabbath. It was felt that not only their 
creed but their pecuniary interests were in danger, and that something 
must be done to destroy the credit of this array of Scripture testi- 
mony, in which their own guns were triumphantly turned against 
themselves. The clergy were especially indignant at finding Judge 
Read’s interpretation of Scripture on this subject supported by men so 
distinguished as Calvin, Luther, Melancthon, Beza, Bucer, Zuinglius, 
Cranmer, Milton and Knox, and by such later names as Dr. Arnold 
of Rugby, Archbishop Whately of the Church of England, Bishop 
White of the American Episcopal Church, and the late Rev. Dr. 
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James W. Alexander of the Presbyterian Church. Therefore, ever 
since the publication of Judge Read’s decision, reproach has been 
cast upon it in the newspapers and smaller magazines conducted by 
orthodox ministers ; and now there appears, in the July number of 
the Baptist Quarterly, an article of twenty-six pages attempting to 
show that the position taken by all these eminent names is unsound, 
- and that Christianity does require the observance of Sunday as a Sab- 
bath. This article is from the pen of Rev. S. R. Mason, D. D., of 
Cambridgeport, the weakness of whose cause appears in his manner 
of conducting it. 

He misstates Judge Read’s argument, setting up men of straw 
falsely represented as Ais forces, to be knocked down. 

He casts upon Judge Read’s argument the unjust reproach of being 
“a position assumed independently of the Scriptures ” — the fact be- 
ing that he himself has grossly departed from, added to, and misrepre- 
sented Scripture, while Judge Read has faithfully copied it. 

He misstates the genera/ scope and purport of Scripture, both Old 
Testament and New, in defending his own position. 

He perverts the obvious meaning of particular passages of Scrip- 
ture ; assumes a meaning for other passages directly opposed to that 
which the writer’s argument in that place requires ; and often, where 
he has quoted correctly, he makes an utterly unauthorized and absurd 
inference, which he then proceeds to state as argument, proved from 
Scripture. 

That which Dr. Mason presents in the way of argument is found to 
consist of three unproved and unprovable assumptions, namely : — 
1st, That the Sabbath was enjoined at the creation, for the perpetual 
observance of mankind as long as the world shall last: 2d, that the 
fourth commandment of the Hebrew decalogue was intended to be of 
perpetual obligation over Christians as well as Jews: 3d, that a sab- 
batical observance of the first day of the week was distinctly incorpo- 
rated by Jesus Christ into the Christian system. 

These three assumptions, all utterly and grossly false, and all abso- 
lutely destitute of Scripture evidence, have been the entire stock in 
trade of the Sunday-sabbatarians ever since the time of the Westmin- 
ster Assembly’s Catechism ; excepting that most of these writers have 
shrunk from the hardihood of Dr. Mason’s third proposition, and 
have claimed for their false doctrine ov/y the sanction of the apostles, 
(itself manufactured out of whole cloth,) instead of pretending that 
such direction had been given by Jesus Christ himself. If any pre- 
cept enjoining their Sunday Sabbath could be found in the whole 
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volume of Scripture, they would quote it ; but not being able to find 
one, they cling in desperation to the old pretences ; trying to make, 
1st, a duty absolutely binding upon all men out of a passage in the 
second chapter of Genesis which does not command any man to do, 
or not to do, anything whatever: 2d, to squeeze out of the very words 
which require Jews to observe Saturday as a Sabbath, a simultaneous 
requisition upon Christians to observe Sunday as a Sabbath: and 34d, 
to claim authority from Jesus Christ, or his apostles, or both, for rep- 
resenting as a Christian duty something that they never enjoined, and 
as a violation of Christian duty something that they never prohibited. 
It is, obviously, the entire absence of direct evidence which drives 
them to the continued use of these pretences. 

We may further notice in passing, that, if the 2d and 3d of Dr. Ma- 
son’s propositions, above stated, were true, Christians would be bound 
to a Sabbatical observance of both Saturday and Sunday : for, if God 
requires of all men, Jews and Gentiles, an observance of the Saturday- 
Sabbath of the fourth commandment, that duty would remain entirely 
unaffected by a subsequent command of Jesus Christ that Ais followers 
should observe Sunday as a Sabbath. Dr. Mason’s theory asserts, 
though he evidently does not suspect it, that Christians are bound to 
observe both days : Saturday for rest from all labor, according to the 
fourth commandment, and Sunday for worship and devotion, accord- 
ing to the (pretended) commandment of Jesus Christ. 

To show the utter disregard of fair dealing and honest interpreta- 
tion in Dr. Mason’s article, I will quote two passages. After citing 
many precepts addressed by the Hebrew prophets to the Hebrews, 
requiring of ‘hem a punctilious and reverent observance of their fourth 
commandment, our author says — 


“Our Saviour treated the Sabbath in the same manner. His lan- 
guage is explicit. He regarded it as sacred and universal ; having no 
limit as to its duration in time, or its beneficial purpose for men. 
‘ The Sabbath was made for man,’ he says ; and his words are the 
most general, and susceptible of the most universal application, of any 
that could be chosen. For man ; not for the Jews alone; not for the 
men of the old dispensation ; but FOR MAN; man universally ; man in 
all ages and in all circumstances. And more than this ; he adds, 
‘ The Son of Man is Lord also of the Sabbath day’; and in adding 
this he lifts the Sabbath out of all its merely Jewish associations, and 
puts it clearly and unequivocally among his own institutions.”—p. 366. 


In the course of Dr. Mason’s article there occur many false state- 
ments ; but the above passage is thoroughly saturated with falsehood. 
No epithet less energetic would describe its turpitude. 

8 
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The Hebrew law contained a command, direct and unmistakable, 

that the Hebrew people should observe Saturday as a Sabbath. Since 

_ this command was clear, direct and unmistakable, the Hebrew proph- 
ets constantly echoed it, insisted upon its observance, and denounced 
the violation of it. 

“ Our Saviour,” says Dr. Mason, “ treated the Sabbath in the same 
manner!” 

Our Reverend critic seems determined to secure his title to a place 
in “the lake that burneth with fire and brimstone.” No assertion 
more false than his could possibly be made. According to the records 
of the words of Jesus in the four Gospels, he made no complaint of 
sabbath-breakers, and enjoined the observance of no Sabbath, either 
on the seventh day or the first. But this, though quite sufficient to 
overthrow Dr. Mason’s proposition, is a very incomplete statement of 
the case. Jesus was himself a sabbath-breaker, so openly known to 
the Jews as such, that his customs in this respect were one great ob- 
stacle to the reception of his doctrine by devout Jews. Were they 
publicans and sinners who said, “ This man cannot be of God, be- 
cause he keepeth not the Sabbath day?” It was evidently the sab- 
bath-keeping Jews who held this opinion concerning Jesus, and were 
conscientiously scrupulous of becoming his followers. All that he 
said or did in regard to that institution was adapted to diminish the 
reverence popularly paid to it. He traveled on that day as on others ; 
he defended that labor of his disciples which was forbidden by the 
fourth commandment ; on one occasion he commanded the bearing 
of a burden on the Sabbath, in violation not only of the general tenor 
of the fourth commandment but of many specific injunctions of the 
Hebrew prophets ; and the very words which Dr. Mason, in the para- 
graph above quoted, has the hardihood to rehearse as a vindication 
and re-enactment of Sabbatism, are obviously used, as the whole con- 
nection shows, to declare his independence of that law, and his right 
to disregard it. When he says “I am Lord of the Sabbath,” in reply 
to an accusation of sabbath-breaking, what does that mean but that he 
and the disciples who were with him had a right to break the Sab- 
bath? that they were released from that Hebrew bondage, and had a 
right to the unrestricted use of that day as of other days? If his lan- 
guage there does not mean that he was lord of the Sabbath % disre- 
gard it, it has no meaning whatever. 

My second quotation from Dr. Mason’s article is the following : — 


“ The third argument which Judge Read brings forward to support 
his position that Christianity has no Sabbath in the Lord’s day, is 
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that neither the Saviour nor his apostles ever expressly commanded 
the observance of the first day of the week as a Sabbath. But did not 
our Saviour declare that HE was Lord of the Sabbath-day, and thus 
bring it distinctly into the new dispensation? Did not he and his 
apostles, before his ascension, give special prominence to the first 
day of the week as a day of religious rest and worship? And did not 
his apostles, after his ascension, continue to make it a special day for 
worship? And is it not shown clearly from the history of the age that 
immediately followed that of the apostles, that the primitive Christians 
followed the example of the Lord and his apostles, and counted it the 
observance of a Christian Sabbath?” — pp. 368, 9. 


To these questions, which express clearly enough the scope and de- 
sign of the article, the author desires and intends an affirmative an- 
swer to be given ; and he is to be held accountable for the fraudulent 
intention to persuade his readers that such an answer would be the 
true one. Interpreting the language of these questions by the zvtent 
of their author, “ No” would be the true answer to every one of them ; 
and yet they have been framed by such an adroit piecing of truth 
with falsehood, that to give an accurate reply analysis and discrimina- 
tion will be necessary. 

1. Jesus, according to the record, claimed to be lord of the Sabbath 
expressly to vindicate his right to disregard it, and to justify his fol- 
lowers for having openly disregarded it. The moral effect of this is 
to put sabbatical observance distinctly out of the new dispensation. 
Not only is Dr. Mason’s position not true; the very reverse of it is 
true. 

2. Jesus and his apostles did of, in any portion .of the time when 
they were together, “‘ give special prominence to the first day of the 
week as a day of religious rest and worship.” The Gospels neither 
assert nor intimate any such thing. 

3- There is not the slightest evidence in those Gospels, or in the 
book of “ Acts of the Apostles,” that those apostles made Sunday “a 
special day for worship” in the sense intended here, of confining it to 
public and private devotion, and discontinuing through that day their 
ordinary occupations. A\\ that is known on the subject is that some of 
their meetings are recorded to have taken place on the first day of the 
week ; other similar meetings, no doubt, took place on other days ; 
and there is not the slightest reason to doubt that, before and after 
the religious meeting on Sunday, the disciples and apostles pursued 
their regular bread-earning occupation the same as on other days. 

4. It is mot shown clearly — is not shown at a//— nor is there the 
slightest reason to believe — that the first Christians either received, 
or supposed that they received, any example of sabbatical observance 
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from Jesus and his apostles, or that they knew of any such institution 
as a “ Christian Sabbath.” 

There, Dr. Mason, are the true answers to your four questions. In- 
stead of supporting your sabbatical theory, the testimony of Scripture, 
Old Testament and New, is fatal to it. 

The determined and persistent use of pious fraud among the peo- 
ple of whom I have been speaking was eminently displayed in their 
treatment of the late Theodore Parker. He represented Christianity 
as consisting in that love to God, and that practical manifestation of 
it by works of good-will to men, which Jesus taught, and declared 
that these two constituted that “ absolute religion ” which will perma- 
nently prevail ; and he showed that it was a misuse of the word Chris- 
tianity to apply it to the theological hypothesis of a special supernat- 
ural relation of Jesus to God on one side and to the whole human 
race on the other. In regard to sin, and the first duty of the sinner, 
he taught precisely what Jesus did in the parable of the Prodigal Son, 
namely, that the offending son should return immediately and directly 
to his Father, without waiting to ask intercession, either from an 
elder brother or anybody else. 

Now, if the clergy and membership of the orthodox church had 
honestly stated these doctrines of their opposer, there would still have 
been differences enough to insist upon between his position and 
theirs. Ifthey had honestly said, “ Mr. Parker’s idea of Christianity 
seems to us defective, and his teaching therefore dangerous,” this 
would have been a frank and manly position, allowing at the same 
time the fullest representation of the real differences between his sys- 
tem and theirs. But their fears of his persuasive power, and their 
unwillingness that their people should hear his doctrine from his own 
mouth, were so strong, that they took the responsibility of manufac- 
turing and disseminating false charges against him, inventing such 
additional differences between his system and theirs as would be likely 
to strike their hearers with horror, and deter them from once listen- 
ing to Mr. Parker on any subject whatever. Thus they said that he 
was an opposer of Christianity, and that the acceptance of his doc- 
trine was a rejection of Christianity; and they stuck to these false- 
hoods so determinedly as to produce a wide-spread impression that 
they were true. 

But now we see a remarkable instance of that wisdom of Divine 
Providence that brings good out of evil, and makes even the machi- 
nations of liars a means of spreading the truth. 

“ CARLETON,” the intelligent correspondent of the Boston $ournal, 
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in a letter from Calcutta just published, (August 22d,) describing the 
state of religion in India, gives the following statement respecting the 
Baboos, the educated princes and merchants of that country, who 
speak English as well as their native language, and have an intelli- 
gent appreciation of English literature : — 


“THEODORE PARKER IN INDIA. 


“The Baboos have given up idols and the Shasters, and have for 
themselves accepted Theodore Parker. Some are Pantheists, others 
Deists. I am informed by those who are intimate with the educated 
Hindoos that no modern writings have exercised a greater influence 
than those of Theodore Parker. It involves no loss of caste to be- 
lieve in him, but to become a Christian, to attend church and receive 
the rite of baptism, to believe in Jesus as a Saviour, is to become an 
apostate, unclean and impure. No man can become a Christian with- 
out being cast off by his dearest friends ; wife, children, father, 
mother, all hate and curse him; but no such consequences follow 
when idols and Shasters are rejected and the theology of Mr. Parker 
is accepted instead. I merely state the fact, leaving it for others to 
draw whatever conclusions they may arrive at from such phenomena.” 


The explanation of the facts reported by “Carleton” is very easy. 
These Baboos are called Deists because, though not disbelieving in 
God, they long ago gave up the religion of their own country, the 
monstrous system taught by the Brahmins. Their intellectual cultiva- 
tion had shown them the absurdity of the mythology of that faith, in- 
cluding, as it did, stories of the birth of children from the intercourse 
of a male divinity with a mortal woman. When men came to them 
from a foreign country professing to teach a reformed religion, and 
vehemently opposing that Hindoo mythology which they had re- 
nounced, it was natural that they should inquire with interest into the 
details of the new system. The first thing they heard from the Ameri- 
can missionaries, and the thing which was represented as most essen- 
tial to believe, was that the founder of Christianity had God for his 
father and a Jewish virgin for his mother. The new religion resem- 
bled the old one in one of the special points for which they had re- 
jected the old one. Was it strange that they should choose still to be 
deists, rather than accept such a legend as a part, and the very foun- 
dation, of their faith? Was it strange that, hearing this system called 
Christianity, and hearing further from the missionaries that Theodore 
Parker was a rejecter of Christianity, they should wish to know what 
Theodore Parker taught? And, having once read his own statement 
of the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of men, is it strange 
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that they found it good and true? Perhaps the best missionary work 
ever done in India will come through this secondary operation of the 
calumnies of Mr. Parker’s opponents. 


C. K. W. 





COLERIDGE. 


FIND Coleridge the most edifying of recent British thinkers. 
Open his works anywhere and there is work done thoroughly 
in his pages in spite of subtleties of thought, involutions of style, ex- 
cess of erudition, in which he delighted to dress it. Yet mystic and 
learned as he is, he rewards amply his readers for all their pains. 
Religious by temperament and culture, his piety gives reality to his 
thoughts, his care for it enhances its value, as it were part of his per- 
sonality, and claimed the respect due to his surpassing gifts. If hid- 
den beneath sumptuous metaphors, obscured by formula and para- 
dox, his thought piques the curiosity the more: not an image can be 
spared without detriment. He is stimulating and suggestive — the 
best of whetstones for sharpening the wits, rendering keen one’s per- 
ception of the reason of things. Then his catholicism wins the inter- 
est of his reader, as he takes him into provinces of thought rarely 
explored by others. Better read than most of his contemporaries, he 
knew where to find the good things; and his gleanings, especially in 
the fields of English literature, his notes and quotations, form a sheaf 
of wit and wisdom whose ears of golden fruit enrich any who shall 
pluck them from the mystic band in which he tied them, as he read. 
His conversations are mostly lost to us, and only remain as marvel- 
lous memories in the few who enjoyed intimate companionship with 
the chanting bard. His works are a cyclopedia of learning and 
genius ; and one finds in him blended the power of poet, philosopher, 
the priest and saint. If his mysticism tinge all his speculations with 
its shifting hues, and one threads the labyrinth with amazement, he 
yet surrenders to his guide, sure of coming to the light, with memo- 
rable experiences to reward him thereafter. 
A. Bronson ALCOTT. 





OUTWARD BOUND. 


HE summer winds lifted the heavy leaves 
T With long-drawn sighs, as one who inly grieves. 
I heard the sound of waves on inland shores: 
All days, all nights, from far-off, tide-swept floors, 
The sea seemed calling me. 


. 


Long-loved unseen! now by its shores I stand, 

And draw free breaths that heart and brain expand ; 

And half divine, half know, a presence near, 

Unfelt before, which fills my soul with cheer, 
Beside the mist-veiled sea. 


All day the white sails pass without a sound, 

All night yon silent light wheels slowly round. 

The salt sea-mist comes up and bathes the land: 

My thirsty soul drinks in those vapors bland, 
And dreams beside the sea. 


I know not what it dreams, — mists veil the sea: 
I only know it still is calling me, 
And that yon friendly light shines every night, 
And all the phantom sails serenely bright 

Glide on in company. 


I only know they never will come back, 
And haste to join them on their outward track 
Beyond these rocks and reefs and beacon-lights, 
Till stars shall guide us all our days and rights, 
Fearless, untroubled, free. 
M. R. W. 





EDITORIAL. 


ANTI-MISSIONARY ZEAL. 


O estimate rightly the falling-off in the desire for being 
preached at, to which one hears new reference made 
every day, we ought also to consider the change going on in 
public sentiment as regards the olden custom of missionary 
effort. The same consideration governs each way. It is 
simply the old rule coming in vogue. What is offensive to our- 
selves, we will not do to others. We do not wish for an im- 
portation of professional missionaries to America: we will not 
send our cargo to other shores. It is known that the zeal of all 
Christendom in the old direction has suffered a large abatement. 
Instead of going unto the ends of the earth, there is a desire 
springing up for a substantial growth where one is born; a 
realizing sense that it is well to become somewhat one’s self be- 
fore starting with a torch. John Randolph, replying to a dele- 
gate of the Southern Ladies’ Association for securing liberty to 
Greece, furnished a fruitful text: ‘Madam, the Greeks are at 
your own door.’ The whole country profits by the suggestion, 
making a variety of applications of it. With the advent of the 
Chinese Embassy, we are lead to speak of two civilizations, the 
old and the new; and points of likeness emerge in the rhet- 
oric of our welcome which are truly startling. Those ancient 
and still people have lost their fame as heathen: we have, 
as Mr. Burlingame told us, much to learn of them. It seemed 
about to be proven that the old and the new were identical. If 
any difference could be traced, it was that the one people were 
eminently passive, and the other surprisingly active. But this 
activity, hereafter, is to be even more strictly exhausted at 
home. Church will vie with State in defence of Chinese inde- 
pendence. She need not swap her emperor for a president, 
and she may revere Confucius. 
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These tendencies are encouraging. 

No one doubts but that the missionary, leaving home and 
comfort to labor in a foreign land for a benighted people, pos- 
sesses qualities to be respected. He is in earnest; he is 
heroic ; he is self-sacrificing : all this we may suppose. But he 
ought to be more than this, to overcome fairly the disadvantages 
of his position. He should have the rare genius of concealing 
his mission, sinking all appearance of it in the man, being a 
man among them, a ‘heathen’ himself, their fellow-partner in 
the business of life. We have accounts of some who have been 
thus full of grace; men who have succeeded with their mis- 
sions by abolishing them. Yet it cannot be gainsaid but that 
the rank and file of missionaries are of the hum-drum sort: it 
is composed of men filled with most unpromising egotisms ; a 
mournful set, borne on by an enthusiasm for converting all 
the world to their sixpenny doctrines concerning the wrath of 
Jehovah and the mediations of their faith. Of real culture they 
may be more ignorant than those whose souls they go to save. 

Few persons with spiritual sympathies can hear one of these 
characters report of his mission, without becoming conscious of 
a comparative respect growing up in favor of the poor race in 
whose behoof he has been laboring. The far-off heathen are in- 
trenched behind certain ideal protections, which your respect- 
ful nature declines to break through. The poor missionary, 
coming before you in the dull reality of his nature detailing 
the forlorn condition of those ‘heathen people’ he has visited ; 
making his exhibit of the goods he has been endowed with to 
convey to them ; closing with his appeal for pecuniary advance- 
ment, — now-a-days, at least, fails to touch the popular heart * in 
other manner than that of exciting a profound sympathy for 
himself, and stirring up a secret hope that he may not be able 
to prosecute his distant journey ; which is an unselfish feeling, 
since it respects the good of some distant heathen commun- 





* It is perceived of course that somewhat is being done by subscriptions in the 
way of “foreign missions.” The reference is to that private spirit which one de- 
tects underneath the many surface actions kept up by custom. If statistics are 
against us, it is conceded that figures don’t lie ; but as strongly urged that figures 
may only represent afpfearances, and come nowhere near a just estimate of facts, 
There are little straws, which are much more reliable as evidence. 
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ity, and takes not at all into account our peaceful interests at 
home. 

Now the appearance among us of an anti-missionary zeal, 
is not, as some, red-hot for the fray, speedily exclaim, ‘a desire 
to shirk the humanities of life ;’ quite the contrary, be it said. 
It is rather the manifest of a desire that the humanities may 
have their graceful play; it is rather the dawn of a more 
genial, fraternizing era, an approach towards that brotherly 
regard which is so truly ennobling when thrown out in proper 
ways, but so demoralizing when exhibited and enforced after 
the cant fashion of the professional brother. It has a sober 
respect for the nature of man. It distinguishes between the 
man and the brute. The man may be addressed with defer- 
ence. The brute you may accost with any assumption you can 
enforce. The man is your equal, since he has God for his pro- 
prium, as well as yourself. There is a tone of honor in every 
man which ought not to be disparaged by any display of knowl- 
edge or virtue by another. Let him come and ask you: the way 
is then open. He initiates his own redemption. He is not 
made over into your likeness. There youare. If you are quiet, 
he will devour of you all that he needs. Let him. He knows 
of his own hunger. Be you bread for him when he comes. Is 
it for you to follow him to his ‘lair,’ that you may force him 
to eat of your flesh and blood, and then, ever after, follow 
him till you reach the courts of heaven with him, in order that 
you may present the Lord there with a living witness of your 
loving sacrifice? There be many who do this. They do not 
always fare well, however, and oftentimes fall into martyrdoms 
which rebuke them. There is a cheering report of the treat- 
ment of a celebrated revival preacher by a boat-driver on the 
Genesee canal. The driver was swearing at his unmanageable 
horses, when the preacher drew near, asking, in a loud voice, 
‘Young man, do you know where you are going?’ ‘Yes, 
sir, replied the driver, and proceeded to inform his visitor of 
the boat's destination, closing his account by saying, ‘ That’s 
where I’m going.’ The preacher replied bluntly, ‘No, you 
are not. You are going straight to hell.’ The driver was little 
prepared for so free a criticism, but soon commanded his wit. 
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‘Do you know where you are going?’ he quietly asked. The 
preacher readily answered that his expectations were that he 
should have a place reserved for him in bliss. ‘ Yes,’ he said : 
‘Iam going to heaven.’ The driver then informed him that 
he was not, or, at all events, not until after he had been into 
‘that canal ;’ and forthwith proved his words to be true. What- 
ever else may be said, one must regard this spirited driver with 
a degree of admiration, even though he has also for the unlucky 
preacher a sentiment of pity on account of his plight. The rude 
missionary action of the driver better pleads for justification 
than the words of the preacher. Who does not see that we were 
roused to defend the honor of a man who disdained to receive 
benefits by being first insulted? My eulogy of him has no fur- 
ther scope than this. Had the preacher not been a vulgar 
man, he could have fared better himself, and served the driver 
to some good result. But he was out on his ‘ mission,’ which 
implies the full extent of his disgrace. 

Thoreau is credited with saying, that, whenever he heard of a 
man who was coming to do him good, he immediately concealed 
himself. This apt remark appeals to everybody’s experience. 
How it brings up that class of preaching folk well known 
in every neighborhood ; not necessarily the clergy, but a race 
born to their profession, for whom it was never necessary that 
they should take orders, in whose care the morals of society 
seem to be ever deposited! They are a peculiar people, zealous 
of their works. <A friend described them to me, as ‘ that class 
which has the moral itch, and is forever striving to give it to 
others.’ His disgust, though he had much provocation, is 
hardly to be commended. But that he pointed out one of the 
great crying evils there can be no doubt. What he, and all 
other persons of like purity of tone, would rejoice to have our 
communities freed from, is, the meddlesome zeal of stock moral- 
ists, —those busybodies preaching with their woe-begone or 
their sweetly smiling countenances, and their commanding or 
persuasive tongues, as the case may be, to other people that 
they should ‘be good.’ At long intervals, special occasions 
arise when a friend’s counseling word, fitly spoken, is quite in 
keeping with gentlemanly deportment. But it is against the 
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professional ladies and gentlemen of moralism the complaint 
rests, — those who dine on your failings, paying their fare with 
a doctrine ; the stealers-in upon your privacy the unblushing, 
unapologizing saints who enter with a ‘Let me warn you,’ 
‘Let me deg of you, ‘You ought, ‘You ought n't to;’ who 
come to snatch you as a brand from the burning. You would 
rather be burned than thus snatched? It will do you no 
good to tellthem so. You might, with equal profit, remonstrate 
with the flies of a summer day. Goethe has a pleasing couplet, 
though much underdrawn : — 


‘A hundred flies I killed last night, 
But one returned with morning light.’ 


Your ‘very opposition,’ as they considerately term it, but in- 
cites them to renewed exertion, and increase of force. Your 
soul is to be saved, however reluctant you may be to have it 
fumbled in their fashion. But you, or that class which is thus 
besieged, are not, as I have already hinted, so much the objects 
of pity, as the poor and deluded beings who have turned them- 


selves into missionaries for your behoof. Michael Wiggles- 
worth reported of himself, — 


‘I am a fool, 
And have adventured 
To play the fool this once for Christ, 
The more his fame to spread.’ 


It is greatly due to the fame of ‘Christ’ being spread in this 
manner, that his name has become so much of a by-word. 

It is a happy omen that even the rough outlines of a more 
respectful and self-respecting culture may be seen sketched 
upon the background of the present time. With the decay of 
superstition, under the sway of reason, we may hope that the 
sympathy and concern which we all feel with and for each 
other shall be spent in less prodigal and interfering fashions ; 
that most of what we now suppose to be good, wholesome, 
neighborly love, and a right zeal for another's salvation, shall 
appear to be, as it undoubtedly is, only an impertinence. As we 
are of one blood, so have all a kindred honor. There is a veil 
that may not be withdrawn. There is an inner sanctuary where 
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the ‘wickedest man in the world’ is as a king on his throne ; 
where even a god should approach reverently. 





WAIFS. 


E is religious whose nature is in repose ; who needs nor 
priest, nor consoler, nor church for mother, but whose 
own faith in the intelligible and living principles sufficeth him. 


Dotu God love ceremony? How he withdraws himself, and 
sits in the heavens afar, when his service is performed! How 
near he draws to the quiet, unobtrusive soul ! 


WILL God bestow his blessing ? Not while you wrestle with 
him. Go to, thou foolish one: long before thou didst begin thy 
petition and strife, he was conquered by his own love. He hath 
bestowed himself from eternity. Thou need’st not to wrestle 
with him, but with thyself. 


How weak is the faith, how blind the eyes, of those who cry, 
‘Now, behold! the Lord God omnipotent reigneth!’ when an 
event has occurred that tells for their side. Does God reign 
only at intervals, and for odds and ends ? 


‘Why art thou cast down, O my soul? And why art thou 
disquieted within me?’ The burden of thy life be thy joy. Lift up 
thy head. Thou hast all power to go forth clad in clean raiment 
and with smiling countenance. Thou may’st walk in the midst 
of the evil and the good, and establish for thyself both thy 
morning and evening peace. 
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Aw aged and good lady mourned recently that she should 
recover from a long sickness. ‘So near home,’ she said ; 
‘and then I had to turn back. But I shall go to my God 
shortly, nevertheless.’ There is much to admire in this simple 
faith. The fear of death is lost. But, when we reflect that it 
is lost by leaning upon an illusion, the happy result gives less 
satisfaction. I know of another aged person who had no fear 
of death, who lived a tranquil, busy life on to her ninety-third 
year. She never conversed on the subject of death. She 
never was weary of this life. If friends were anxious, she put 
them aside. ‘It is well to live: it is well to die.’ This was 
her creed. She lived it so completely, it gave her no concern. 
She was not ‘going home.’ She was never absent from home. 
She did not long to ‘go’ to her God. She imagined nothing 
more of him than she met with here and every day. She 
dreamed of no heavenly place beyond. She sat peaceably 
in her high-backed chair at night, when her little duties of 
the day were done, and heaven was there. Others were busy 
with their prayer-books and their church-going, and fain would 
associate her in their devotions. But how to introduce their 
errand. It was a puzzle. They were baffled. She was more 
than their books, than their clergyman and his church. She 
was a fountain of love and light. She tainted no atmosphere : 
she purified it wherever she moved. A short time before her 
death, she walked on her cane out on the bright hill-side near 
the house, and filled her checked apron with ripe apples, knock- 
ing them off with a stick. She carried them in, happy as a 
child. ‘What a good tree it is!’ These words were the text 
of her whole life. She loved a clean kitchen, and delighted to 
make good bread. She rejoiced when the cherries were ripe: 
she could eat them with the same relish as when a girl. She 
was proud of the colts and the calves. She yearly tended a 
brood of chickens. She hunted the hen’s-eggs, mousing through 
the hay. What more she did, need not be added. This is 
enough to show the peaceful flow of her life. Her conversa- 
tion was not of the books, nor made up of quotations from the 
Bible. It was the natural utterance of a simple, pure mind. 
Did she lack wisdom? For the sphere in which she moved, 
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none need be more wise. Did she fail as an example? Then 
was her failure a rich blessing. Would that we all might fail 
thus forever! Did she go to heaven? She went w7ti heaven. 
Heaven went with her. I know no more. 


SocRATES once said, if all the misfortunes of mankind were 
cast into a public stock, to be equally distributed among the 
whole species, those who now think themselves the most un- 
happy would prefer the share they are already possessed of 
before that which would fall to them by such a division. It 
must have been that he counted on their second sober thought : 
everyday experience shows that most people at first thought 
are quite ready to make almost any exchange, with any half- 
dozen or dozen more fortunate people they can think of. 





WE do not all carry our burdens upon our back ; nor do our 
actions or our conversations betray us ; nor does the face always 
bear witness of us that we are men and women of sorrow, and 
acquainted with grief. 





Let the oracle come forth from the temple ; let the prophet 
descend from his tripod ; the dreamer awake from his vision ; 
go forth to the fortunate fields, the Elysian plains, and toil: 
nine chances in ten, their dream will vanish in thin air, and 
the very remembrance of it pass away and be lost ; or, if it re- 
main, remain only to be a cruel mockery. So slow and plod- 
ding is the task of the builder. He comes to realize the expe- 
rience of the wise man who, as the fruit of much disappoint- 
ment, moralized that God did not make much account of time,— 
a thousand years were as a day in his sight. 

The dreamer infuses into everything his own spirit and pur- 
pose with a breath, and, at once, all difficulties are overcome. 
The builder finds out very soon that it will take very many 
breaths, a great many more than he will ever live to draw, very 
likely, to mold all opposing forces to his purpose, and have the 
spirit of his dream all-prevailing. 
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WILLIAM Haz.ittT wrote in his letters to his son, ‘ You 
will find the business of life conducted on a much more varied 
and individual a scale than you would expect. People will be 
concerned about a thousand things that you have no idea of, 
and will be utterly indifferent to what you feel the greatest in- 
terest in. You will find good and evil, folly and discretion, 
more mingled, and the shades of character running more into 
each other, than they do in the ethical charts. No one is equal- 
ly wise or guarded at all points, and it is seldom that any one 
is quite a fool A man may discuss the advantages of a 
campaign, in which he was engaged, very agreeably without 
having read the Retreat of the Ten Thousand, or give a sin- 
gular account of the method of drying teas in China without 
being a profound chemist. It is the vice of scholars to suppose 
that there is no knowledge in the world but that of books.’ 


THE VICTORY. 


To do the tasks of life, and be not lost ; 
To mingle, yet dwell apart ; 

To be by roughest seas how rudely tossed, 
Yet bate no jot of heart; 


To hold thy course among the heavenly stars, 
Yet dwell upon the earth ; 

To stand behind Fate’s firm-laid prison bars, 
Yet win all Freedom’s worth! 
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NOTES. 


HE expectation held out by the Unitarian managers of the Con- 
ference soon to meet in New-York City, of a visit from Mr. 
James Martineau, calls to mind and suggests the propriety of making 
a few selections from his review of Theodore Parker’s sermon on the 
“ Transient and Permanent in Christianity.” 


It is a dishonorable characteristic of the present age, that on its 
most marked intellectual tendencies is impressed a character of 
FEAR. While its great practical agitations exhibit a progress towards 
some positive and attainable good, all its conspicuous movements of 
thought seem to be mere retreats from some apprehended evil. Its 
new sects are the results of certain prevalent antipathies, and are like 
herds flying from a common repulsion. The open plain of meditation, 
over which, in simpler times, earnest men might range with devout 
and unmolested hope, bristles all over with directions, showing which 
way we are mot to go. Turn where we may, we see warnings to be- 
ware of some sophist’s pitfall, or devil’s ditch, or fool’s paradise, or 
atheist’s desert, or inclosure of the elect, with its “procul este profant.” 
A despair of truth seizes our timid and degenerate men. Checked 
and frightened at the entrance of every path on which they venture, 
they spend their strength in standing still; or devise ingenious 
proofs, that, in a world where periodicity is the only progress, retro- 
gradation is the discreetest method of advance. .... This intellectual 
cowardice —connected, like all cowardice, with an unloving and 
cruel temper — is a fatal indication of religious decline ; and a source 
of the imbecility of the pulpit, compared with the power of the secular 
press. Religion no longer thinks, soliloquizes, and is overheard in 
worship ; but stands consciously in the presence of a host of enemies, 
and elaborates its defense, and plans its attack. Theologies, philoso- 
phies, arise, — not now as the simple tent which the soul would pitch, 
and where it would abide, and whence look forth, under the shelter of 
sufficient faith from the natural inclemencies of this universe ; but as 
shot-proof fortifications, built with engineering skill, to protect some 
threatened treasure, and defy some formidable artillery. Anxiety for 
a safe creed, and, from re-action, indifference to all creed, are the two 
bad sentiments with which priestly influence has impregnated the mind 
of Europe, in place of the natural desire for a ¢rue creed. ‘The rarity 
with which doctrines connected with morals and divinity are looked 
at, with a single eye to their truth or falsehood, is disheartening to 
those who know what this symptom implies. Zhe fear of doubt is al- 
ready a renunciation of faith. With all the talk of infidelity in this age, 
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no one has more certainly a heart of unbelief than he who cannot 
simply trust himself to the realities of God; who cannot say, ‘If 
here there be light, let us use it gladly ; if otherwise, let us go into 
the dark, where Heaven ordains : owning our helplessness, we shall 
feel the Invisible Presence near us keeping his holy watch ; but pre- 
tending that we see, we shall be left to a bleak and sited night.’ 

We propose it as a | problem & to the curious, whey men, particulesty 
preachers, are rarely supposed to believe more than they profess ; 
continually ss ; scarcely ever precisely that, and nothing else.’ Is 
the instinctive shrewdness of the world mistaken in this impression ? 
Not in the least. Secular common sense sees the matter as it is. And, 
if the very existence of such a rule of interpretation does not show 
how habitual to the clerical character pretense or self-sophistication 
has become, we know not how to explain it. Nay, so well understood 
is the shameful fact, that it is openly alleged as a reason for further 
unveracity. Experienced counselors speak as if it were a regular law 
of the human mind to believe, not just what is told it, but something 
different. They advise us to compute this deflection, and allow for 
it. To the young soul, burning with guileless truth and love, they 
say, ‘Be cautious. Do not disturb men’s minds by novelties. Let 
their harmless mistakes alone: they cannot safely do without them. 
Besides, you will be sure to be misunderstood, and supposed to go 
further than you do. You will really leave ‘ the truest impression’ by 
a judicious silence, or a mere hint that these things are not to be put 
upon a level with ‘essentials.’’ That is to say, if we would obtain 
credence, we must give forth, not truth, but a lie. Past falsehoods 
are made the plea for present ones ; and such as to-day is, will the 
morrow also be ; and so on to the end of the chapter of hypocrisy, 
unless men arise who cannot hold the word that is in them, and will 
cast this diplomacy to the winds. And, after all, it is only the false 
men that can long ‘ misunderstand’ the true. Natural speech is not 
hard to the upright: it can put no one out of his reckoning, but those 
who miss in it the ‘hints’ they have been accustomed to calculate, 
and their favorite ‘ silence which speaks for itself.’ Honor, then, to 
the manly simplicity of Theodore Parker. Perish who may among 
Scribes and Pharisees, —‘ orthodox liars for God, —he at least 
‘has delivered his soul.’ 


Mr. Martineau, after discussing the general tenor of Mr. Parker’s 
religious philosophy, takes up the question of ‘authority.’ Dissenting 
from Mr. Parker, in /o/o coe/o, in his attempt to separate Christianity, 


as a whole, from its historic connection with the individuality of Jesus, 
the review proceeds by asking, — 


And where, after all, is the ultimate ‘authority ’ of our religion to 
be found? Who will show us the real seat of the ‘ primitive Chris- 
tianity’’ of which all disciples are in quest? Shall we take the first 
four centuries, and interpret the concurrent tones of their voices into 
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the certain oracle of God? Not so, you say; for the writers of that 
period were full of the errors prevailing around them: and they them- 
selves refer us to an anterior generation, as imparting legitimacy to 
the doctrines which they teach. Shall we go, then, to that earlier 
generation, and abide by the words of the Apostolic age? Scarcely 
this either, you will say ; for the marks are too plain that there is no 
unerring certainty here: the Apostles themselves were not without 
their differences ; and even their unanimity could mistake, for they 
confessedly taught the near approach of the end of the world. They, 
too, still refer us upward, and ¢ake everything from Christ. To Christ, 
then, let us go. Wherein resides the ‘authority’ in him which we 
are to accept as ‘final.’ Shall we say, in his reported words 
wherever found? his statements are conclusive, and exempt from 
doubt? Impossible! Who can affirm that he had, and that he ut- 
tered, no ideas imbibed from his age, and obsolete when that age was 
gone ; that he grew up to manhood in the Galilean province without 
a sentiment, an expectation, native to place and time ; or that he dis- 
robed himself of his whole natural mind from the instant of his bap- 
tism ; that he did not discern evil spirits in the poor patients that 
came to him, and so misinterpret his own miracles ; that he raised no 
hopes in others of sitting on twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes 
of Israel ; of drinking with him of the fruit of the vine at his table in 
his kingdom ; and of his own return to fulfil all these things ‘ within 
that generation?’ Will any one plainly say, with these things before 
him, that Jesus was infallible, and that in his spoken language we 
have a standard of doctrinal truth? And, if error was possible, who 
will give us an external test by which we may know the region of its 
absence and of its presence? for, without this, to talk of his words 
being ‘a rule of faith’ is a delusion or a pretense. But why this 
heathenish craving for an ‘oracle,’ turning the Galilean hills into a 
Delphi, Jesus into a Pythoness, and degrading the Gospels into Sibyl- 
line books? Did Christ ask for this blind, implicit trust? Did he 
wish his disciples to believe his word, because it was true, — or the 
truth, because it was his word? Nay, did not 4e also refer us to some- 
thing higher, and hint at an authority needful to authorize his own ? 
Thither, then, we must retreat, if indeed we would find ‘primitive 
Christianity.’ Behind all the communicated beliefs of Jesus lie his fe/¢ 
beliefs, with the question, ‘ What made them his?’ Whence his holy 
trust in them? for in his soul, also, they had a justifying origin. He 
thought them, he loved them, he worshiped in them, he struggled 
under them, before he published them: by what mark did he know 
them to be divine? Does any one really suppose that he would re- 
fuse to believe them, unless his senses could have a physical demon- 
stration, unless the Infinite Spirit would talk audibly with him in the 
vernacular tongue, and give him his word for them, and show off 
some proof-miracles to satisfy his doubts? And if it were found out 
that there was no breach of the eternal silence, no phantasms float- 
ing between the uplifted eye of the Nazarene and the quiet stars, 
would you say that it was all over with our faith, and its divine origi- 
nal clean gone? Surely not. It will not be questioned that the in- 
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spiration of Jesus was within the soul: by the powers that dwelt 
there, he knew the thoughts to be divine and holy as they dropped 
on his meditations ; and the authorizing point of all his treasures of 
heavenly truth and grace dwelt in his reason, conscience, and faith. 
Here, then, is the fountain of all, the primitive seat of inspiration, the 
true religion of Christ, — that which he felt and followed, not that which 
he spake and led. And those are the most genuine disciples who 
stand with him at the same spring; who are ready for the same 
trust ; and can disengage themselves from tradition, pretence, and 
fear, at the bidding of the same source of inspiration. 

The critical opinions of Theodore Parker, on the origin and con- 
tents of the Hebrew and Christian records, we do not propose to dis- 
cuss. Indeed, they are so cursorily presented in his book, that to ex- 
amine the grounds of them would be to travel far beyond the materi- 
als before us. His judgment on the historical evidence for the mira- 
cles has been the subject of comment in a former article. In that 
judgment we do not concur. But if there is any one who, for that 
judgment, chooses to denounce him as ‘no Christian ;’ who con- 
ceives that a literary verdict, referring the Gospels to the second cen- 
tury instead of the first, outlaws a man from ‘ the kingdom of God ;’ 
who can read this book, and suppose in his heart that here is a man 
whom Jesus would have driven from the company of disciples, — we 
can only wish that the accuser’s title to the name were as obvious as 
the accused’s. Alas for this poor wrangling! To hear the boastful 
anger of our stout believers, one would suppose that to take up our 
faith on too easy terms, and to be drawn into discipleship less by logic 
than by love, were the very sin against the Holy Ghost! Jesus 
thought it might not be too much to expect of his enemies, that, being 
eye-witnesses, they might ‘believe 47s works ;’ but, of his friends, it 
was the mark, that they would ‘believe Aim.’ But now-a-days, who 
are our ‘ patient Christians,’ ever busy with indictments against all 
counterfeits? Why, men who think it supremely ridiculous to accept 
any thing or being as divine, unless visible certificates of charactcr 
be written on earth, air, and water, and Heaven will pawn the laws of 
nature as personal securities. 

We part with Theodore Parker in hope to meet again. He has, we 
are persuaded, a task, severe perhaps, but assuredly noble, to achieve 
in this world. The work we have reviewed is the confession, at the 
threshold of a high career, of a great reforming soul, that has thus 
cleared itself of hinderance, and girded up itself for a faithful future. 
The slowness of success awaiting those who stand apart from the 
multitude will not dismay him. He knows the ways of Providence 
too well. 


HE following selection froma discourse by Robert Collyer is 
pleasantly done. 


The great German family, very welcome in America for its home- 
love, industry, frugality, steadfastness, and love of freedom, must also 
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be welcome to all right-thinking men for this, — that it can transplant 
so many of its beautiful old habits and customs, and make them grow 
in the new soil ; can insist on invading our eager, hard-working life 
with festivals like this ‘ Sangerfest,’ that bring green woods and 
great melodies into the very temple of Mammon, and make sights 
and sounds of joy invade our heavy care. The German population 
has done a noble work in transforming Christmas for us. I hope 
and trust it will transform midsummer too. Nothing can be more 
desirable than that, at our own midsummer festival, green boughs 
and great melodies should take the place of gunpowder and the 
political speaker. Very good it is for the soul to be touched by 
these intimations of a deep-seated and far-reaching joyfulness ; to be 
beguiled by a song from taking such painful thought for the morrow ; 
and be taught by music, also, how man shall not live by bread 
alone, but by every melody, as by every word, that cometh forth from 
God. 

The Puritans, who made the first and deepest mark on this land, 
were not musicians and singers. Their great leaders, Calvin and 
Knox, rather regarded music as a snare of the Evil One, and gave it 
a very poor and low place in their schemes of worship. And the 
Pilgrims brought that spirit with them to their new home. One of 
our poets has said, that, when they came, — 


“The sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
To the anthems of the free.” 


But I am sure that these stern and steadfast men and women 
would have been no more obliged at hearing whatever they were 
pleased to sing called “an anthem” than that crabbed remnant of 
the Covenanters would be who have just unchurched their most 
notable member because he has dared to sing the Psalms of David 
in a way that is not authorized by their own deplorable version! And 
it is very probable that the indifference of the Puritans to all melo- 
dies that could not be made into psalm-tunes, in that time, was good. 
If the souls of these men and women had been open to music there 
might have been less room than there was in them for that hardness 
of the good soldier so essential to their victory. It might have been 
with them as we have all heard it is sometimes with the Switzer. At 
the sound of the dear old home-melodies the hearts might have been 
clean broken that had borne up against every other trial, and they 
would have died of homesickness, or rushed back to England regard- 
less of duty and of God’s intention in bringing them over. I think it 
was not perversity that made the captives, who sat down and wept by 
the rivers of Babylon, hang their harps on the willows, and refuse to 
touch them when those that had carried them away captive required 
of them a song. It would have been intolerable ; the song would 
have broken their hearts ; they could bear all but ¢#at. And so I 
would love to believe that God weaned his people from the old melo- 
dies while the stern work waited to be done he had called them to 
do, because they would have been as much out of place as a bunch 
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of more light into their souls, and to charge them to follow him no 
farther than they had seen him follow the spirit of truth and love? 
He sought no disciples of his own. He sought but to help them all to 
become disciples of the spirit in their own souls. Here and every- 
where, now and at all times, may we all grow daily more and more 
profoundly convinced of the reality and sufficiency of this transcen- 
dent faith! With mingled humility and independence may we prove 
the truth of our ideas by the diviner beauty of our characters, know, 
ing that, after all, by that test must our faith be judged. Follow then, 
not me, but that inward guide, into higher truth and sweeter peace 
and purer life and larger love. 


ECONOMY. 


First VOICE. 


Au! how poor the fashion of the day ! — 
Hoarding wealth ’gainst life’s far-off decay. 


SECOND VOICE. 


Ah, how sad the fashion of the day !— 
Spending all thou hast upon the way. 


THIRD VOICE. 


If well spent, then all is fairly saved, 
For the road thou goest is richly paved. 


FourTH VOICE. 


If well spent, all then is move than saved: 
Unto self and friends thou’st well behaved. 


FIFTH VOICE. 


If well spent, then ’tis not spent a¢ al/: 
Thou hast ever thine own at beck or call. 


SIXTH VOICE. 


If one hoards, and starves his soul withal, 
Others shall dream what may to him befall. 


S. H. M. 





REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. By JOHN WILLIAM DRAPER, 
M. D., LL. D., &c. In three volumes. Vol. I. Containing the Causes 
of the War, and the Events Preparatory to it, up to the Close of Presi- 
dent Buchanan’s Administration. pp. 567. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, Franklin Square. 1867. 


THERE is so much in this volume, that no adequate idea can be given of 
it in a brief notice. We find in itthe same general method which charac- 
terizes the author’s works on “ Human Physiology,” the “ Intellectual De- 
velopment of Europe,” and the “ Civil Policy of America.” In the present 
volume it is applied to the history of our own country so far as it concerns 
the development of the sectional antagonism which resulted in the Civil 
War ; and we are glad that the author has made such application. The 
work is interesting and suggestive throughout, and it should be in the 
hands of every American youth who is equal to the comprehension of its 
thought. 

While we regard Dr. Draper as in some respects the greatest American 
author, we are no blind follower of his, and do not indorse all that he has 
written. We heartily accept his general theory of history without fully in- 
dorsing the method and detail of its elaboration. The author’s statements 
appear at times to be extreme, sometimes fanciful. As an example of the 
latter, we would instance a generalization concerning the moral influence 
of the face which a continent presents to the sky. If convex, as in Europe, 
the people are controlled by religious sentiment ; if concave, as in North 
America, industrial or physical motives prevail. This is very Buckle-like, 
but we have to confess to an utter void of comprehension in regard to any 
such relation between the configuration of a continent and its inhabitants. 
Guyot has shown that a relation does exist: it is such relation as the 
above that we are unable to discern. We can see how the emergence of 
European civilization from ignorance and barbarism has fastened ecclesias- 
tical establishments upon it which could not find place in this country, and 
how its greater maturity has enabled it to develop more of the zsthetic and 
formal than the younger civilization of America, which is yet so fully 
absorbed in the conflict with physical difficulties ; but, beyond this, the tan- 
gible relation of cause and effect scarcely appears. 

As an example of extreme statement, we would instance what the author 
says of the influence of the physical forces on man. There is no doubt that 
these forces have a very great influence in determining historical events ; 
and the author very clearly and impressively shows what that influence is, 
and how it is exerted: but in some instances, as we think, he makes 
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entirely too much of it. He urges this potency in a manner so absolute that 
it becomes really an error in respect both to science and history. Thus we 
read: “ Nature will dominate over man, and will constrain his actions. 
We need not flatter ourselves that we are to be any exception.” “In the 
hand of Nature, man is like clay in the hands of the potter.” 

All this may be, and doubtless is, true of primitive man, — of man, running 
wild in the woods like the game on which he feeds ; but, if man is to be 
regarded in history as an independent force, it is not true of civilized man, 
who in a great measure molds the conditions of his life. In his chapter 
devoted to the subject, the author well shows man’s power to control the 
natural forces, and modify even the climate in which he lives. In the very 
chapter from which we have quoted above, he even says that we may “ de- 
liver ourselves from the action of natural laws, though we cannot modify 
their character, nor arrest their operation ;” and that “we have only to 
study Nature in order to prevail over her.” 

Things which are only relative, thus stated as absolute, have led some of 
our author’s critics to charge him with holding contradictory theories of 
history. According to one, nature dominates man ; according to the other, 
man, by his intelligence and will, dominates nature. We believe that there 
is no contradiction in the real character of the thought, but only in the 
expression. We must recognize two great forces in history, nature organized 
in man, and nature outside of man. These are very intimately related, and 
they act and re-act upon each other. Ina sense man is the product of na- 
ture and a part of it; and when nature acts upon him, and he upon it, it is 
but one part of nature acting upon another. The forces of civilization 
exerted by man are in this sense but a development of nature in the gen- 
eral career of movement: but it was a great epoch when man became a 
self-conscious being, and by common consent he is treated of in history as 
an individualized force ; and if an author recognizes the power of physical 
nature over man, and the power of thought and will over nature, it does not 
follow that such author maintains two theories of history which are contra- 
dictory. He may state the actual antitheses in a manner so absolute, as 
apparently to contradict himself; but the two things are compatible in 
philosophy, while they really co-operate in the production of historical re- 
sults. We may speak of the potency of physical influences in the molding 
of man ; and we «may speak also of the force of ideas in the determination 
of historical movement ; and whoever has not discerned the moral results 
of physical causes, and, on the other hand, the physical results of moral 
causes, has studied history to little purpose. The historian now-a-days 
who would treat of great events, and sees not the potency of physical 
causes in contributing to the character of the same, should throw down his 
pen till he has studied anew the philosophy of history. The works of 
Comte, Buckle, and Draper have been of inestimable service in this regard : 
they mark an era in history. 

Lut here, as in all intellectual movements in their earlier stages, this has 
been, we believe, somewhat fragmentary. Comte, Buckle, and Draper have 
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ignored the element of race. This we must set down as a defect in the philos- 
ophy of the book before us. We admit the force of conditions in the devel- 
opment of races and species ; but after a race or species has taken form, and 
maintained it for thousands or myriads of years under uniform conditions, 
we hold that the race-qualities thus impressed cannot be wholly oblite- 
rated, except by extinction, whatever the change of conditions to which they 
may be afterwards submitted. While the naturalist Quatrefages (Unite de 
L’Espece Humaine) has given full recognition to the effects of conditions in 
the development of race, he is yet compelled to recognize the conservative 
element of race. Thus, two unlike races, brought together and placed under 
the same circumstances of climate and of life in general, might become 
modified by the new influences, but would not become developed into an 
identity of form. They would forever preserve a relic of the unlikeness 
from which they started. 

This potency of race in history is analogous in some ways to the potency 
of ideas in history. Both may have been originally the result of natural or 
physical forces ; but, once developed, they are powers which we must recog- 
nize, else our philosophy of history is at fault. 

Having read what there is in this volume on the subject, the tyro in an- 
thropological science would be astonished upon consulting Broca, Pouchet, 
Carl Vogt, and other advocates of the plurality of the human species, to 
find so many facts at variance with the doctrine of the instability of race. 
When we reflect that unlike peoples have lived side by side for ages under 
the same climatic conditions, and are still very unlike, — as, for example, the 
Basques and their neighbors in Spain, the ancient Celts and the more mod- 
ern Germans in France, and the Caledonians and Iberians in England 
(since the days of Julius Casar),— we may well doubt the all-puissance of 
physical conditions and the historical nullity of race. Our objection to Dr. 
Draper’s method, is, that he puts the doctrine in a form which is altogether 
too absolute. We do not believe it correct in the discussion of the political 
problems of any country, new or old, to keep in view such conditions as 
“the persistent influence of climate, and the ephemeral influence of race.” 
The author himself acknowledges, that, though capable of a sort of civiliza- 
tion, the negro “at best will never be more than an overgrown child,” 
therein recognizing unequivocally the persistency of race. 

Climate is indeed potent: but we have no idea, that, through its influence, 
“the habits and ideas of the Old World will re-appear in the New ; that the 
arts of Eastern life, the picturesque orientalism of Arabia, will be reproduced 
in our interior samdy desert, the love-songs of Persia in the dells and glades 
of Sonora, and the religious aspirations of Palestine in the similar scenery of 
New Mexico.” Such might be the tendency of climate : but we have other 
peoples, and other appliances for locomotion and living ; and the ever-in- 
creasing facilities for intercommunication and intermixture, and the blend- 
ing of habits, will tend to the promotion of social homogeneity in the domi- 
nant race, and will prevent the development of very dissimilar peoples with 
conflicting ideas and tastes, even in our broad land. ‘The author recognizes 
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these equalizing forces, without, perhaps, according to them their full eth- 
nological value in their application to the future of America. In regard to 
Europe, the author states that the creation of artificial climates “every 
passing year brings the population of that continent into a more homoge- 
neous state; and tends to diminish physical and intellectual diversities, 
and prepare the way for unity in political institutions.” Everywhere the 
general homogeneity of the conditions of civilization go far to neutralize the 
antitheses of climate. 

The antagonism between the North and South was due mainly to an in- 
cident — the incident of slavery — which became potent through the con- 
trasts of climate ; and, without this incident, climate would have had com- 
paratively little power to produce the antagonism which culminated in our 
terrible civil war. 

While the Puritans of New England thought it was their interest to 
make slaves of Indians, Negroes, and Moors, they were as ready as any to 
do it, consecrating their acts, as their wont was, with a great deal of sancti- 
monious unction ; but when slavery gathered strength in the South, and the 
Democratic party allied itself with the slave interest to perpetuate its pow- 
er, the Federalists became opposed to the slave interest, and, with every 
political campaign, this feeling gathered strength in New England and the 
North, till at length the war was precipitated. But, as slavery is too gen- 
erally regarded as the sole and independent cause of the war, our author 
does well to go farther, and press the influence of climatic contrasts. His 
chapters on the subject well show how the incident and the constant term 
of the problem co-operated to influence the action of political parties, and 
develop sectional antagonism. 

No attempt has been made to give a general idea of the contents of this 
volume. We should not have ventured this much by way of criticism, had 
we not been impressed with a profound sense of the great value of the 
work asa whole. Like the author’s “Civil Policy,” it bears some marks 
of haste in its production ; but, whatever the defects, we do not hesitate to 
commend it to the attention of such as may wish to find originality of 
method in American history. J. S. P. 


THE MyTuHs OF THE NEw Wortp: A TREATISE ON THE SYMBOLISM 
AND MYTHOLOGY OF THE RED RACE IN AMERICA. By DANIEL G. 
BRINTON, A. M., M. D., &c. New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 1868. 


WHILE a science of God is perhaps unattainable, a science of Religion is 
not only possible, but is already in progress. Especially fer the science of 
comparative religion, a large store of material has been accumulated, and 
considerable advances made toward its rational arrangement. A truly noble 
study, too, is this, the crown of all scientific studies whatsoever. Every 
piece of intelligent and faithful labor at sucha task should measure no ordi- 
public of Dr. Brinton’s admirable monograph upon the religious ideas and 
nary welcome. We therefore crave a cordial reception by the American 
symbolism of the red race. A more scholarly study has not been made by 
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any American ; and the exposition is as clear as the investigation has been 
thorough. Even more might be said, for we are not aware that this work 
has been surpassed in its own kind by that of any European scholar; it 
touches the high water-mark of such researches. 

Dr. Brinton is a man of sound and complete mind, who knows the polari- 
ty of truth, and can see two sides of a matter. This ability to see both 
sides, as ordinarily attributed, is not indeed the highest intellectual virtue. 
As commonly taken, it is merely the ability to weigh one set of facts against 
another, and to strike a balance with moderation and precision. It is the 
virtue of men of the world, deliberative, unimpassioned, skilled in necessary 
compromises, and is the easier in proportion to one’s coldness of mind. 
We attribute to Dr. Brinton a far higher ability. He perceives correlative 
principles, opposite, but reciprocal, concurring by their diversities to the 
same result ; and by this fact alone is stamped a man of superior mind. 
For example, he sees and declares that the idea of God cannot be derived 
from external nature, and that a confusion of thought is implied in the at- 
tempt at such a derivation. On the other hand, he perceives with equal 
clearness that the idea of God is never developed zz vacuo, but everywhere, 
in its primitive manifestation, is assimilated by man’s natural experience, 
taking the garb and semblance of sensuous impression. These facts are 
not contrary, but correlative. Yet they have been esteemed contrary, and 
furious partisanships have arisen accordingly. One party, perceiving that 
the idea of God is strictly spiritual, hold that it must have been brought to 
light by sheer ejection from man’s consciousness, — behind which emission 
some assert and some deny, a supernatural injection into consciousness. 
When, therefore, these find a primitive people giving the name God to the 
sky, the sun, and other natural objects, they are violently “ exercised ” in 
spirit, and cry out Heathenism! Polytheism! Idolatry ! and the like. The 
other party, perceiving that primitive religion always assumes the garb of 
sensuous impression, and so imputes divinity to grand natural objects, 
straightway concludes the idea of God parasitical, and the word God mere 
rhetoric ; or, with Volney, they think all theology a travesty, perhaps con- 
sciously devised, of man’s knowledge acquired by observation. It is the 
old quarrel between the a Prioré and a Posteriori methods. The quarrel 
may as well subside. The two methods concur. Pure a priori thought and 
pure a posterior? knowledge are alike impossible ; when either thinks itself 
standing alone, the other is ever there. Experience furnishes material to 
thought, and thought a principle to experience. So the idea of God is, as 
Dr. Brinton declares it, “an immortal and ubiquitous intuition ;” yet did 
it not come to light by alliance with sensuous experience, assimilated and 
assimilating, his book had never been written. He sees at once its genesis 
in the soul and its dependence upon nature, —its pure spirituality in es- 
sence and its relationship in form with man’s experience of the world. 

Again, Dr. Brinton has, what is so rare in America, the patience and the 
pure interest of the true scholar. No partisan, no pleader, without desire 
to make out a case or propagate an opinion, he is more intent than an at- 
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torney, and more warmly engaged than a propagandist. More than fees 
can buy or dogmatic heat inspire, he gives to the sole love of truth. Out of 
this pure interest have come the indefatigable pursuit of facts and the 
patient sifting of material, which enable him to speak not as one who has 
“read up” for the occasion, but from a full mind, and in that unmistakable 
tone of a man whose knowledge is not of yesterday. His acquaintance with 
the literature of this subject seems to us exhaustive. What may be learned 
concerning the matter by reading, he knows and knows well. He has not 
indeed been able to travel largely, to examine monuments, to study tradi- 
tions where they still are handed down, to acquire information at first hand, 
but is only book-learned. This is a disadvantage ; especially it is a disad- 
vantage that, while reasoning so largely from the testimony of language, he 
must depend upon vocabularies, often scanty and ill chosen, supplied by 
others. Much, however, of the information upon his subject exists only in 
books ; those from whom it was derived having perished without posterity, 
or having left behind them a posterity only in body, not in mind. Besides, 
his manner of studying the subject enables him more easily to make that 
comprehensive survey at which he aims, and which was chiefly needed. 

When, now, it is added that our author has a remarkable power of trans- 
porting himself into the vague, indeterminate states of consciousness 
proper to primitive peoples and to children, and that he possesses the art 
to smelt his ore, presenting to the reader only the pure metal, it will be 
seen that he has brought his task a rare assemblage of qualifications. 

With the matter of his treatise we can deal but slightly, barely enough to 
suggest his manner of treatment. He begins with the idea of God as ob- 
served among the red race. Here the questions we would be likely to ask 
might be such as the following: Did they believe in a personal God ? Was 
their system monotheistic or polytheistic? Did they hold to a unitive or 
to a dualistic interpretation of the universe? And here the fact, strange to 
those who have learned to think with modern definiteness, is that at not 
one of these questions had this race distinctly arrived. Their God was not 
personal, yet he was not definitely the contrary. He was ¢he above, the su- 
pernatural: farther than this they had not clearly said. The Great Mani- 
to, or Great Spirit, is the product of Christian adaptation to native ideas. 
But, not conceiving of God as personal, they were nature-worshipers, it 
will be said. There is much to support such a statement.. Undoubtedly 
they paid a religious respect to great natural phenomena, — the wind, for 
example. A man of less perspicuity than Dr. Brinton would have set them 
down as adoring the forces of nature. But the forces of nature have never 
been adored. “ Nature-worship” is merely imaginary. Does a modern 
Christian, who says “‘ Kingdom of Heaven” or “ Kingdom of God,” indif- 
ferently, think that the sky is God? Is Ae’a “ nature-worshiper?” We 
take it that no one ever thought the literal wind a divine being. No such 
blunder underlies our own use of the word Sfirit, which, as every one 
knows, means wind. Primitive men worshiped somewhat signified to the 
imagination by natural forces and phenomena. Civilized men do the same. 
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The difference is that the latter reflectively distinguish, where the former 
did not distinguish. The word wivd never meant sprit otherwise than as 
a trope. The civilized man knows it to be a trope ; the primitive man prac- 
tically apprehends it as such without reflecting upon the difference between 
its literal and tropical use. The unity of human consciousness is not broken 
by “the progress of religious ideas.” And though Dr. Brinton does not 
expressly emphasize this point, as we do here, he treats it with a clear 
mind, and contributes to a clear apprehension of it by the reader. 

If we pass to the question of monotheism or polytheism, the answer again 
does not correspond to the sharp, though sometimes superficial, distinctions, 
which men have now learned to make. There is found among them, our 
author says, no clear and conscious monotheism. Whatever seems like 
this, is of late date, imported from Europe. Then, of course, they were 
polytheists, some will say. Hold a little. Dr. Brinton is aware that the 
sense of a superior, comprehending unity is inseparable from the religious 
cousciousness, and of its very essence. But there is a unity of number, 
and a unity of substance. There is but one matter, we have reason to 
think, throughout the solar system: this does not forbid the plurality of 
worlds, or the distinction of chemical elements. The Above, the Divine 
of the red race has various names and forms, but unity of substance. Only 
the highest voices of that race declared this unity, but it is the perpetual 
undertone of the religious consciousness, here as elsewhere. The truth is, 
that the numerical unity of God may be too much insisted on. Christendom 
has abandoned Hebrew monotheism, and returned to a mode of polytheism ; 
it has not retrograded, but advanced, in doing so. True, good Christians 
will deny vehemently that they are in any sense polytheists. On what 
ground? On the ground that they hold only to a plurality of divine per- 
sons, but to a unity of the divine substance. In the same sense, Homer 
was a monotheist, since he maintains the consanguinity of the gods, that is, 
their unity of nature. The modern Christian merely emphasizes a distinc- 
tion, which was felt and indirectly affirmed by Homer, without being re- 
flected upon. But the Divinity of the red race remains for the most part 
in the formless state. Neither the unity of substance, nor the plurality of 
form is distinctly set forth ; both are possible according to their conception. 

The only Are polytheism possible, is a dualism, or the doctrine of a good 
God and a bad one. Here the unity of nature is denied. Did the red race 
believe in a Devil? It appears they did not. This may seem to the modern 
liberal a point gained —an argument furnished against the existence ofa 
supernatural Satan. He is too fast: the red man is not above dualism, he 
is beneath it; moral ideas do not as yet enter into his religion. He does 
not affirm a devil because his God is no more good than bad. 

We have sought to give but the merest taste of a remarkable book, the 
work not only of a learned scholar, but also of a perspicacious and discrim- 
inating mind. But we have not even hinted at the character of the special 
discussions, with all the curious and interesting detail, by which they are 
Illustrated. An example of what is here alluded to, may be found on almost 
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any page, but we may mention the chapter on the sacred number four. 
This number, derived from the cardinal points of the compass, meets one 
at every turn among the aborigines of this continent ; and, represented by 
a cross, it had given a place to this symbol before the introduction of Chris- 
tianity. The same number had a certain importance in the Christian Scrip- 
tures ; and we still hear of “ the four winds of heaven,” “the four quarters 
of the world,” and the like. This is but one instance out of many which 
Dr. Brinton’s pages supply, of the homogeneity of human thought, even in 
details that seem far removed from the necessary import of the conscious- 
ness of humanity. But our readers must purchase the book, and study for 
themselves ; nor will any intelligent man do so without finding himself well 
rewarded. D. A. W. 


A MANUAL OF MyTHOLOGy in the form of Questions and Answers. By 
the Rev. GEORGE W. Cox, M. A., Late Scholar of Trinity College, 
Oxford. First American, from the Second London Edition. New York : 
Leypoldt & Holt, 1868. 


THIs manual, besides being scholarly, and well-prepared, has the greater 
merit of affording interpretations of mythologies, and is therefore not only 
an aid to the young student of history, but will prove a valuable contribu- 
tion to the study of religion. 

It supplements the best hand-books of the Bible. It is a key to that por- 
tion of the universal Bible which is best suited to young minds. The Greek 
legends, the loveliest stories ever told, give the romance of religion, and 
lead the young to a love for the study of it, which unlovely Hebraism would 
fail to do. 

This book on the desk of every young person in America, would hasten 
the fulfilment of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s wish, that we might grow out of 
our present transitional, insipid, mongrel religion into sweet, healthy, Hel- 
lenistic love and faith. 

Mr. Cox has unclasped a book of rarest poetry. Tales which before 
seemed ugly and meaningless, under his touch glow with significance and 
beauty. We give a brief selection. 


“ What is this wonderful siege of Troy ? 


“It is ‘a repetition of the daily siege of the east by the solar powers that 
every evening are robbed of their brightest treasures in the west.’ 


“ What is the treasure stolen in the Iliad ? 


“Helen, whose name is the same as the Indian Sarama, the dawn, from 
which the name Hermeias or Hermes is likewise derived. 


“Is the name of Paris also found in the old Sanskrit poems ? 


“Yes; he is there called Pani, the deceivér, who, when Saram& comes 
seeking the cows of Indra, beseeches her to remain with him. This Sarama 
refuses, but she accepts from him a drink of milk; this passing disobedi- 
ence of Sarama to the commands given to her, is the germ of that unfaith- 
fulness of Helen which causes the Trojan war.” J. B. M. 











